




















Vou. VIII. 


NOTES BY THE WAY.—No. 76. 





BY THE EDITOR. 





BERRIEN COUNTY FAIR. 


Arriving at Niles on the evening of the 18th, 
‘we were great'y apprebensive that the Fair 
' would turn out a small affair, as the weather 
: loked dubious, appearances indicating the ap- 
' proach of a rain storm, and in addition to that, 
' we were informed that the sickness was univer- 
sal throughout the county, there being scarcely a 
_ house in it in which there was not some sick, and 
in same instances, all; and furthermore, that by 
reason of the sickness the seeding had been put 
back some three weeks, and that few, even of 
the well, would probably be willing to leave their 
' business, under such circumstances, That was a 
gloomy evening for the friends of agricultural 
_ improvoment in Berrien Co. 

' Morning came, and a more delightful one nev- 
'ershone upon the world, and to crown its 
loveliness, it had rained just enough during the 
night to clear and give elasticity to the atmos- 
} phere, and lay the dust, making the traveling 
comfortable and pleasant. Betimes we were on 
the way to Berrien, the county seat, where the 
| fair was to be held, which is ten miles down “the 
St. Jo,” from Niles, in company with our friend 
| Merrick, to whom we were indebted for a ride 
down. But early as it was when we arrived, the 
farmers had begun to come in, and they kept 
_ coming, coming, coming, thicker and faster, until 
all were surprised at the number present—how 
| many, we shall dot undertake to say, but it would 
have been highly creditable to the first fair of 
any county in the State; and not only farmers, 
' but mechanics, merchants, and professional men 
of every description, were in attendance. A- 
mong those present, was our friend William L. 
Booth, Esq. (one of the intelligent gentlemen 
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mention some time since as having settled in Kal- 
amazoo;) and he remarked, as’ we are informed, 
that the number present far exceeded the num- 
ber in attendance upon the first fair in Kalama- 
zoo. The occasion was also honored with the 
presence of our jate Senator in Congress, Gen. 
Fitzgerald, of Niles, and many others of high 
standing and influence in the community. In- 
deed, the interest of the occasion so far exceed- 
ed the general expectation, in view of the dis- 
couraging circumstances attending it, that all 
present seemed almostin ecstavies, and a gener- 
al interchange of congratulatory feeling appeared 
to be going on the whole time. 

The exhibition—The exhibition of “the lords 
of the soil” then, was of a high order, and con- 
tributed, we may say main/y, to the interest of 
the occasion. And it was a spectacle delightful 
to behiold—a spectacle calculated to awaken the 
noblest impulses in every bosom that beats true 
to the interests of human kind, to see so many 
of the more intelligent portion of the hardy 
sons of toil, collected together from their scat- 
tered abodes, for purposes of mutual improve- 
ment—each one imparting to others whatever is 
valuable in his experience, and thus, while there 
is @ mutual gain, no one suffers loss—while all 


are enriched, no one is made poor. 
There was also quite a respectable show of 


stock. Merrick’s four years old, and Dougher- 
ty’s two years old colts, were as fine specimens 
of the horse kind as- are often seen, and there 
were others of a superior order. The specimens 
of cattle, sheep, and swine, were also creditable 


to their owners. 
In the fruit department there was a good show. 


The specimens of peaches and grapes exhibited 
by B. C. Hoyt, Esq. of St. Joseph, President of 
the Society, and of apples by James Aldrich, 
Esq., of Niles, were of a high order for exce!~ 
lence. There were other very fine specimens, 
but we do not know to whom they belonged. 





| from the city of New York, of whom we made 
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There was the noblest specimen of the|breeze which brought them to their ears. To 
potato, which we have ever seen anywhere, | others, they were startling and aroused to inqui- 


taking boih beauty and size into the account, 
about a bushel in quantity. They were of the 
peach-blow variety. 

The addvess-—At about half-past three we had 
the privilege of addressing the people, from the 
court house steps, in front of which they were | 
assembled, for an hour and a quarter, and a priv- 
ilege it has truly ben to us to sit up rights to 
prepare ourselves, and then go two hundred 
miles to scatter broad-cast the good seed of agri- | 
cultural truth, upon an occasion like that. That 
there should be no stonyor thorny: ground, nor 
way-side hearers, in such a mixed multitude, 
was too much to expect. But that there was 
much good ground, on which the good seed took | 
effect, was sufficiently manifest—our remarks be- 





from beginning to end, and it did us good to ob- | 
serve a number taking notes of them as we’ pro- | 
ceeded. 

And this was the more gratifying to us, as we 
said a great many very hard things to them a- 
bout their delinquencies as cultivators of the 
soil. We discoursed to them about that great 
law of the universe which controls the action of 
the elements in the soil, and governs their con- 
version into crops—upbraided them for their fla- 
grant violations of that law, pointed to the calam- 
ities they were suffering, as a consequence, and 
charged home upon them the guilt of having 
brought those calamities upon their own heads. 
We dragged up, and exposed to view, the old 
summer-fallowing system, in all its deformity, 
and showing its ruinous effect upon the soil, and 
what a tax it laid upon the energies of both man 
and beast, and all for nought, and worse than 
nought—and how they could bring back and 
give to the soil again the elements of which it 
had been robbed—how their land could be raised 
to almost any degree of fertility they might de- 
sire—doubling, and in many instances trebling, 
and even quadrupling its productive power: and 
how all this could be done with a far less outlay 
than is required to keep up the ganting system, 
under which they have groaned for long and 
dreary years gone by—all of which we illustra- 
ted and fortified by facts which have fallen under 
our observation in this and other States, facts 
which make their appeal to the good sense of 
every man, and which, we think, cannot fail to 
work conviction in every enlightened mind. 

* These views were, doubtless, regarded by some 


ry. But by the more intelligent, and in fact by 
all who were capable of entering into them, and 
appreciating them, as we had the satisfaction of 
knowing, they were received as the truth in the 
love of it. 

On the whole, the friends of the good cause jn 
Berrien county, have much reason to congratu- 
late themselves upon so auspicious a result of this 
their first fair, and to take courage and go for- 
ward with renewed energy and zeal, and espe- 
cially in view of so encouraging an aspect as was 
given to it by so large an attendance of the fair 
sex as graced the occasion. 

Cass Co. Guthering—We have but little space 
left to devote to our Cass county friends. Suffice 
it to say, that we have never met a more intelli- 
gent looking auditory, and never spoken to one 
which seemed to listen with more interest. For 
more‘than two hours we addressed them, and 
they listened, apparently, with as much interest 
and as little uneasiness, to the very close of 
our long protracted remarks, as when we com- 
menced—which is saying not a little for them—- 
and so great was the re-action upon us, that we 
verily believe we could have spoken another two 
hours without flagging a particle—which is say- 
ing a great deal for us—as we have, in times 
past, been afflicted with a bronchial affection, 
which incapacitated us, in a great measure, for 
public speaking. But for this, we should never 
have been the editor of the Michigan Farmer. 


ANOTHER WAY TO PUT IN WHEAT. 
For the Michigan Farmer. 
Mr. Isham : 

Dear Sir: I was called yesterday 
afternoon to witness the operation of putting in 
wheat, on the farm of my neighbor, Mr. Wil- 
liam Ousterhout, by Odell’s patent hinged Culti- 
vator, running upon three wheels, with a broad- 
cast sowing machine attached in front of the cul- 
tivator, of the kind which I have been using for 
several years. The machinery combined did its 
work to admiration--one person, with a team of 
two horses sowing and cultivating 4 1-2 feet in 
width at atime. 

Sowing the wheat broad-cast and cultivating it 
in, is a principle which Mr. Ousterhout says is 
preferable to any other, and gave for reason, that 
“the wheat being placed upon the higher surface, 
cannot be killed out in winter by the water 
standing and freezing in the trenches, which”’ he 
says, he has “ascertained by observation to he 
the fact, to some extent, in drill culture, and that 
when ice, earth and wheat come in contact for a 
length of time, it must necessarily kill out.”— 
One-half of his field he has sown broad-cast, and 
covered it with a harrow; the other half, accord- 
ing to the above description. [le will sow some 
in my field in contrast with the drill, and I will 





as a “‘very pleasant song,” passing away with the 


examine those fields carefully from time to time, 













#:. that drill culture is hard to beat. 


Erratified in perusing your agricultural periodical 


Sis present month, I stopped at Schenectady, 


rr too much neglected, as it appears to me—a 
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Fd mark the result next harvest. My opinion 


Mr. Ousterhout has the right to vend the said 
Odell’s patent three-wheeled Cultivator, in Kala- 
‘mazoo and St. Joseph counties, 
Respectfully, yours ac. 

A. Y. MOORE. 





IMPORTANT PROPOSITION. 





For the Michigan Farmer. 
: Kalamazoo Co., 17th Sept., 1850. 
Mr. Isham: 
Dear Sir: I have been much 
Ff lale. Whenon my way from New Enginnd 
i the first time, which was twenty years ago 


here I found Farmer’s Map of Michigan, 
Prhich I took along. I came from Detroit along 
the Chicago road, which led through Bronson’s 
Prairie, then to Sturges’ and White Pigeon prai- 
jes, from thence to Prairie Ronde, and passed 
nto Genesee and Grand prairies, forded the 
iver about half a mile below where the village 
{ Kalamazoo now stands, over against an Indian 
rading post—was put on to an Indian trail, and 
ound my way through the timbered openings, 
y pale moonlight, to Gull prairie, where I staid 
ix or eight days. I then returned through Prai- 
ie Ronde, from thence to Young’s prairie, on to 
Beardsley’s prairie, and to Niles; then back to 
beardsley’s prairie, where I staid a few days, 
nd then set my face toward the land of steady 
bits. But from what I observed of the soil and 
he climate, and what information I could gain 
fom Farmer’s Map, of the country, its al- 
most endless hydraulic power, and from its being 
most surrounded by navigable waters, I came to 
is conclusion: that this (then) territury was 
lesigned, by a wise providence, to become, at no 
ery distant day, a most beautiful, flourishing, 
nd wealthy State; nor have I yet had to change 
ny opinion. Although in the reign of King 
Vild Cat we got most tremendously scorched, 
ill, I believed, when the wound should get 
healed, we should have a more smooth and steady 
rrowth. 

As I said above, I have been much pleased in 
erusing your valuable paper, to see what im- 
provements have been made in these few years, 
n agriculture, in horticulture, and in mill and 
actory operations. Now, when we take into 
onsideration that the State is but in its infancy, 
ind that far the greater part of those who first 
emigrated here were men of small means, and 
hat so much has been accomplished already, 
what may those expect to witness who may be 
permitted to see twenty years more pass away ? 


THE PROPOSITION. 
Yet, there is one subject which has been rath- 





subject of great importance to this State, and es- 





pecially to many parts of it; which is, improve- 
ment in fencing. There are many sections of 
this state very deficient in the ordinary material 
for fencing, viz: the article of rail timber. In 
many places, even in the openings, to say nothing 
of the prairies, itis attended with no small diffi- 
culty and expense to make even the first fence; 
and according to my observation, the general life 
of a rail fence does not, in this country, exceed 
from twelve to fifteen years, but more frequently 
needs repairing in ten years. Now, sir, if there 
could be something substituted for rails, of which 
fences may be constructed, which would cost but 
little more—suppose you say double the expense 
of common rail fence, where timber is abundant, 
x-and which, instead of lasting twelve or fifteen 
years, will last for several generations, would it 
not be of vast importance to the people of this 
State ? 

As you, sir, are supposed to have a good de- 
gree of influence with the State agricultural so- 
ciety, (and truly ought to have,) | had thought 
of suggesting to you the propriety of bringing 
this subject before the Society at their next an- 
nual meeting, if it should seem good in thy 
sight.* 

As I have been of late thinking somewhat on 
the subject, it might not be amiss for me to throw 
out a few rough ideas, so that, should there be 
anything discovered in them which promises util- 
ity to the community, it is hoped that you, or 
others equal to the task, would square them and 
fit them for use. 

You know, sir, that a block of marble, which 
has eluded the search of the most vigilant and 
observing eye, may, by the veriest bungler, acci- 
dentally be brought above the surface, which 
may appear to the generality of beholders an 
unwieldy and unsightly miss, and the one who 
raised it possess neither skill nor perseverence to 
make anything more of it. Yet let it pass thro’ 
the hands of the artist, who hath skill to use the 
mallet and the chisel, and it may be made into 
something both beautiful and useful. 

So, if any of you workmen who are laboring 
for the good of the public, and for generations 
yet to come, can make anything of this scroll, 
which shall prove beneficial to this and coming 
generations, I shall be amply rewarded. 

The first idea that I would throw out, is this : 
Let there be a fund created, by levying contri- 
butions or otherwise, say from one to five hun- 
dred dollars, to those who should construct at 
least twenty rods of the best live, or hedge fence, 
commencing the operation next spring, if you 
choose. Secondly: Let there be a committee 
appointed to attend to this very thing, and exam- 
ine operations three years from next Sept., in 
season to report to that annual meeting, and let 
these things be taken into consideration—the time 
required to make a suitable obstruction against 
horses, horned cattle, sheep, bogs (and pigs, if 
you please;) the expense; its durability; and, if 
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you choose, its elegance. This last, 1 suppose, 
will be considered as a ludicrous idea, to think 
there can be anything like beauty in a brush fence. 
But you know right well, sir, what the Apostle 
says with regard to the more unseemly parts of 
the human body. 

In case the Society should see fit to take up 
this subject, | will say one thing farther: Let the 
fund be gathered by three annual contributions, 
or subscriptions, that it may the less affect the 
purse, but the more the mind, as in this way it 
would be brought before the mind at least once a 
year. Furthermore, if this should go into opera- 
tion, I will pledge myseif to ae one of one hun- 
dred, if necessary, to raise the sum required, ifit 
should not exceed $1000; and forward the first 
instalment to the treasurer, so soon as I shall 
learn his name. 

It dees appear to me, sir, that if there was suf- 
ficient inducement held out to interest some of 
the great min‘’s in the State on this subject, there 
would soon be found a substitute for rails, so that 
ti:ose who should live, say fifteen or twenty years 
from this day, might see around and across our 
prairies the most beautiful und enduring enclo- 
sures. 

Respectfully yours, 
A PRAIRIE FARMER. 


* We lay no claim to any special influence 
with the State Society beyond what. we are enti- 
tled to as a humble individual, laboring in com- 


mon with others in the great field of agricultural 
improvement. We regret, however, that the 
above did not come to hand in time to enable us 
to comply with the request. We think, however, 
it may quite as properly come before the Execu- 
tive Committee.—Ed. 





For the Michigan Farmer. 


REMEDY FOR THE BUCK DISEASE—A 
PREVENTIVE OF GRUB IN THE 
HEAD. 


Pontiac, Sept. 16, 1850. 
Mr. Isham: 

In the Farmer of last month, a cor- 
respondent asks for a remedy for maggots on 
buck’s heads; which is a common affliction with 
Merinoes in hot, rainy weather. Remedy, cut the 
wool close about the horns, and clean the head 
(by means of a sponge or serub) with warm soap 
suds; then apply tanner’s or common lamp oil, 
mixed with one-eighth part tar, and if convenient, 
add a little oil Pennyroyal. If this is done soon 
after shearing, and two or three times during the 
summ:r, the flies will not trouble. 

There is a barbarous custom of daubing tar on 
sheeps’ noses,to kill or prevent grubs in the head. 
This is more than useless; it blisters and takes 
the skin off, without any other effect. 





Good hay and grain, and dry sheds are sure 
preventives of the grub; but all the tar in Nort) 
Carolina wont save sheep with poor keeping. 
Yours truly, 
F. A. WILLIAMS, 





WOOL GROWING IN MICHIGAN, 


For the Michigan Farmer. 


Detroit, Aug. 15, 1850, 


Mr. Isham: 

Dear Sir: The deep interest man. 
ifested by all who have any regard for the welfare 
of our State, in every thing pertaining to its pro. 
ducts, leads me to present to you and your read. 
ers the statistics of the quantity, and, value of the 
wool staple, with such desultury remarks as have 
been suggested by observation, with the hope that 
those more deeply interested, may be excited to 
pursue the matter to some practical results, for 
the benefit ofall. The first wool clip of this state 
(of which I have any statistics) was that of 1845, 
The staple was mostly of the common grades, but 
remarkably free from dirt or gum, and proving 
profitable (at the prices) to the purchaser. They 
have sought the staple of Michigan since, for their 
manufactures, and thus from small beginning, 
this branch of husbandry already exhibits itselt in 
a flattering aspect, wool having become one of the 
staples of export of this state, proving, at the same 
time, the adaptation of our climate and soil to its 
production, and introducing a mixed husbandry, 
obviating the difficulties, arising from an extensive 
dependence upon the every varying wheat crop, 
which, in a failing year, produces so much distress 
among us. The surplus staple of wool grown in 
1845 exported was 550,000 Ibs. amounting to 
$110,000, and 1846, 716,000 Ibs, nett $151,360, 
1847, to 716,000 lbs at 23 cts per Ib. $222,640 
1848, to 200,000 “ 24 “«  € 288,000 
1849, “ 1,500,000 * 26 6 393,000 
13850, “ 1,800,000 “ 33 “« “ 594,000 
as I have estimated it, and I have made, as will 
be perceived, great deduction from the natural 
increase of ’50 over ’49, from the prevalent mor- 
tality among the sheep in ’49, as also those slaugh- 
tered for pelts. 

It is conceded by manufacturers generally, that 
Michigan Wool is worth 4 cts. a pound more than 
the clips of the same grade produced in the wool 
growing districts of New York. This arises 
mainly from the simple fact that our wool has less 
impurities in it. But another cause exists, why 
our staple as a whole, is sought for by manufac- 
turers, viz: the greater varieties of grades adap- 
ted to their manufactures, obtained here. The 
manufacturer sorts his wool into eleven grades, 
from one to ten, and superfine; and from his stock 
(when assorted) he selects the numbers he wants 
and sells the remainder, (when practicable) to an- 
other whose works they are suited for, 
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It seems to me then, that our wool growers | 
should adopt the following rules of practice,to re- | 
tain the strong competition for their products 
which will give them the highest price for 1t.— 
Fist, select good healthy sheep,whose wool forms 
the several gradcs, in greatest demand and in pro- 
portion as the several «ualities are desired, keep- 
ing themselves informed of any changes in the de- 
mand for other kinds, and prepare themselves to 
supply it. 

Second, make such arrangements as to secure | 
their sheep washed clean at a proper time. This 
is important & requires much study to judge cor- 
rectly, and when the wool is thoroughly dry, the 
sheep should be sheared at once. Many farmers 

understand that the warm weather after washing 
| in the spring, causes the oil to exude from the 
skin, and fill the wool, and gathering dust, forms 
the ‘gum’ which makes heavy fleeces, and delay 
their shearing until the gum is formed, when they 
| find the increased weight no small item of this 
product. This practice may avail them for a 
time, with inexperienced purchasers, but will in 
the end recoil upon their interests. Men of ex- 
perience detect the gum in wool, and pay for it 
accordingly. 

Wool should not only be clean, but well done 
up. Too much care cannot b2 had in doiug up 
the fleece, and while twine enough should be used, 
an excess, for the trifle made by it, exhibits a 
meanness unworthy the occupation of agricultur- 
ists. Therefore, let me say, bring your wool to 
market ciean, well done up, and free from foreign 
substances of every nature. 

Thirdly, sell your wool to discriminating pur- 
chasers, men who buy your wool according to 
quality, and who do not give a premium for sloth 
and negligence in their hot haste for fleeces. Iiv- 
ery man acquainted with wool dealing, has too of- 
ten heard the remark, during the past season to 
forget it, ‘my neighbor got 30 cents for his wool 
last week, and it was not as good as mine by three 
cents a pound, and you only offer me the same.’ 
If you are careful in this matter, farmers, you 
will find the manufacturer an active co-operator 
with you toremedy the evil. Thouzh buyers and 
sellers are equally seeking self-interest, yet you 
have a mutual interest, that you both do well to 
cultivate. I might desultorily continue these ob- 
servations,and speculate upon the manner in which 
this should be done, but I leave that to the matu- 
rer experience of those more immediately interes- 
ted, to give the results of their practice, in wash- 
ing, shearing, and putting up of this product, for 
the consideration of the more inexperienced of 
your readers, 


Yours, O. K. D. 





Micuican Farmer, Detroit, Mich. $1 a year. 


For the Michigan Farmer. 


ON BEES. 


North Plains, Sept. 1850. 
Mr. Editor: 

In the May No. of the Farmer I 
made some remarks on the management of bees. 
I then stated that I had kept bees for the last 30 
years. I now propose to give some account in 
detail of my success, together with such observa- 
tions as may be thought beneficial to those enga- 
ged in the business. The first 24 or 25 years of 
the time can be passed over with a few words.— 
The old course was pursued and they gave me 
tolerable pay for the outlay which was then small: 
or in other words, when my becs swarmed they 
were hived, and when I wanted honey they were 
killed to obtain it, paving no attention to the shape 
of hives. In short I did as my father and neigh- 
bors had done without looking for any other way ; 
still I felt that a better way could be devised and 
more profit obtained, and indeed I had, seen one 
instance where bees had been managed asa busi- 
ness and proved a profitable investment. Yet 
with this instance before me I continued several 
years in the old path. But six years ago I had 
the courage to break off from the old track. 

In the spring of 1845 my stock consisted of 12 
swarms, contained in various shaped and sized 
hives. I then commenced using hives similar to 
those described in the May No. of the Farmer, 
and have done so ever since, and I have no rea- 
son to regret, the course taken. I now wish to 
contrast my present course with the former, and 
I would here remark that I have ever made it a 
point to look to my bees as well as to other bran- 
ches, and never have suffered them to be neglee- 
ted in the time of swarming, and have lost less 
than the generelity that have kept bees by their 
hiving. 

Of the first 25 vears, which was in the State of 
New York, up to 1836, my sales of honey and 
bees including 12 swarms sold, when I moved to 
Michigan, amounted to less than $150 all told. 
Now for the improved plan and since the spring 
of 1845. Up to last spring which makes a term 
of five years, | have sold honey and_ bees to the 
amount of $300, and instead of 12 swarms on 
hand, have 22, and let me here state ,that last sea- 
son (1849) was the poorest season for bees that L 
have ever known, with the exception of one near 
20 years ago. My bees last season did not hold 
their own, and tha¢ was the case throughout this 
vicinity, so that my profits were all received from 
four years. 

The present season has been fair, but nothing 
more, and my profits will be about an average 
with the last years I have not had a swarm leave 
me, and think there is little need of it. Now, Mr. 





No farmer in Michigan should be without the 
Michigan Farmer—adapted as it is to the farm- 


5 ease of this State—Hillsdale Stand- 
ar 


Editor, there isa fixed law that like produces like, 
so if I by using certain shaped hives and caps, 
and paying attention. can succeed in multiplying 
| swarms and obtaining good honey in large quan- 
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tities without destroying the bees, another man 
can in the same way. And again, if one man by 
breaking loose from any long practised way suc- 
ceeds in producipg more, or articles of a better 
quality, others can dothe same. Do not attribute 
everything out of the ordinary course to LucK.— 
The so-called lucky man is one that pays strict 
attention to his business and looks well to his af- 
fairs and with the exception of unavoidable cau- 
ses he will always succeed. 

Before closing this article let me ask of the far- 
mers of Michigan, how many of them have, as I 
had long before I changed from the old way, be- 
come convinced that they can improve and there- 
by raise larger crops and get better pay fur their 
land and labor. You have examples before you 
i1 abundance, and I have all confidence in saying 
that as I have found it a source of profit in pur- 
suing a systematic course you in like manner by 
following those improvements pointed out by 
page farmers will find your profits increased. 

n my next I propose to give some hints on win- 
tering bees, &c. H. 





For the Michigan Farmer. 
HOW TO PREPARE CLOVER SEED. 


Mr. Isham: 


On the Ist inst., I visited a friend 
of mine residing in this vicinity, who by the way, 
is something of a ‘book farmer.’ During my vis- 
it, which was a very pleasant one, we took a two- 
hours stroll thro’ his beautifully undulating fields, 
principally for the purpose of observing the dif: 
ferent crops growing upon them. Among those 
noticed, was one to which my attention was par- 
ticularly invited, an account of which in some re- 
spects, I think may be published with perhaps 
considerable profit to at least some of the readers 
of your valuable paper. I allude to a crop of clo- 
ver, which from its recent seeding, had then but 
lately made its first appearance. Never, in all my 
rambles, have I seen a like crop, which equalled 
it in point of excellence. It came up evenly, and 
stood, | should judge, sufficiently thick upon the 
ground, and also looked remarkably healthy and 
thrifty. It was sowed with buckwheat at the usu- 
al time for putting in that description of grain,and 
as its complexion and leaving strikingly indicated, 
seemed to be conscious of having ‘taken well.’ 

The manner of fitting the clover seed preparatory 
to be sowed, was suggested by an article which 
my friend read in a certain agricultural sheet* 
akind of newspaper which no practical farmer 
fin this noon of the 19th century,’ can shut out of 
his house, with credit to himself. It was as fol- 
lows: Soak it in weak tepid brine, from 16 to 18 
hours, at the expiration of which time,take it out 
and roll it in dry plaster till the seeds are thoro’ly 
separated, when it is ready to be sowed. 

The expense of so preparing seed for an acre 
of land is evidently small—-so small at least as to 
make it a very great object for all farmers to in- 





cur it, who have land to be ‘stocked down.’ Nor 
are the necessary materials of such a preparation 
of seed, often difficult to be procured. They may 
be found almost always in every neighborhood, 
and generally in the possession of every good far. 
mer. Hence he who neglects to so fit his clover 
secd for ‘stocking—and | will venture there is no 
kind of grass seed, which constitutes an excep- 
tion—-thereby thrusting away the great incidental 
benefits resulting therefrom,deserves our censure 
rather than our sympathy. 

Among the numerous benefits of such a prep- 
aration of clover seed are, 

1st, Saturating it, furnishes,in a few hours,what 
is not only indispensably necessary to germination, 
but what days are usually spent in gathering. 

2d. Such a preparation makes it unpalatable 
to worms, thereby securing it against their dep. 
redations, and enabling all good seed to sprout 
and grow in the shortest possible time. 

3d. It admits of a less quantity being purchased 
and sowed, to secure a given result,and therefore 
imposes upon the husbandman no necessity of 
scattering a quart upon each acre to satisfy a sort 
of ‘literary claim’ of worms: and, 

4th, Some of the gases, necessary to occasion a 
germination of the seed, are not only immediate- 
ly furnished ‘at hand which consideiably aid the 
soil, but are the very elements needed to effect a 
vigorous and healthy growth of the young plant, 
and which constitute a kind of ‘capital stock’ to 
start upon, which there is no danger of being ex- 
pended prodigally. 

Though other benefits might be added,the above 
are deemed sufficient, at least for the present.— 
But might not small quantities of soap,and copper- 
as be added with utility, taking care not to make 
the solution so strong as to injure the seed; and 
might not all, or nearly all descriptions of seed, 
usually sowed broadcast, be submitted to such a 
preparation with great advantage? 

OTISCO. 

August 20th, 1850. 





* We conclude that reference is made to an 
‘agricultural sheet’ printed hereabouts, as, ‘once 
upon a time’ such a prescription appeared in it. 
We have heretofore given the happy results of an 
experiment made from the same prescription, by 
Rowland Clark, who also euumerated among other 
benefits of it, a great saving of seed, as it causes a 
much greater proportion of it to germinate.—Ep- 





Lenawke Co. Acricuttorat Farr.—The 
Lenawee county Agricultural Society holds its 
second annual fair at Adrian, Oct. 8d and 4th. 
We have received from A. G. Eastman, Esq., 
the Secretary, the list of premiums, printed in 
handbill form, to be awarded, which is quite a lib- 
eral one. The annual address is to be delivered 
by Dr. M. A. Patterson, of Tecumseh. We 
have no doubt it will be a great occasion. 
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vHy NOT MAKE WAGONS AND CAR- 
RIAGES IN MICHIGAN. 


For the Michigan Farmer. 


[ Continued. | 
Immediately following the above in the Tribune | 
san article on carriage making in Detroit. 
That branch of industry being the kind I was 
n practice of, it was of course doubly interesting 
» me. The article stated that the writer knew 


{ but one establishment in Detroit, where highly 
inished vehicle are turned out, & that they were 
i the constant receipt of carriages from the east, 
hat they came from New Haven, Springfield, 
roy and Newark. He farther adds, that there 
emany that come from Buffalo, and that eleven 
ere to be delivered there from that place in May, 
nd that one of the oldest establishments there 
cently refused an order, having engaged all that 
ould be made before the close of navigation. 

We hear many surprising things about the wag- 
ns and carriages made in Buffalo and other east- 
pm towns, and one of the leading objects that in- 
ued me to make a trip out there was, to satisfy 
ayself on the subject, and meeting with this high- 
y interesting article, I determined to spare no 
ains to satisfy myself on the subject. I found 
buffalo enjoying no advantages over Detroit or 
{. Clemens in facilities for making carriages, el- 
her in regard to beauty,cheapness, or durability. 
Baffalo has no machinery to aid her in the work, 
and the tools used by the workmen are inferior to 
hose used in Mt. Clemens. The wood work is 
ut together only in a tolerable style, and there 

is nothing particularly nice about it, except occa- 
sionally a little carving. 

Geneva turns out some very handsome carria- 
ges, being thoroughly built,perfectly ironed, paint- 
dand finished in the highest manner, and trim- 
med with much taste. 

Those concerns in Newark are not as extensive 
asl expected to find them. Four or five men in 
the wood work, furnish a very large establish- 
ment with wheels, bodies, and other woods. They 
are assisted however by machinery for dressing 
felloes, after a pattern of my own invention, ex- 
cept that the manner of applying the timber to 
the knives, was more simple than it was in mine, 
making it much better. I took particular pains 
to examine the wheels, but did not find any in 
progress of making that would compare with some 
of our wheels made in Mt. Clemens, for neatness 
and thorough workmanship. ‘The paint shop oc- 
cupies a great deal of room; the painting is pul 
onin five several coats, and these must have time 
to dry, and when several carriages, omnibuses,or 
catts, are in progress of painting, they occupy 
mich room. The coach smith is separate from 
any other smith, and no journeyman will go to a 
situation without he is well assured that he will 
have constant employ and cash pay. 





In Troy I found a machine for setting boxes 


in the wheels, much the same as I had invented. 
The manner of finding the centre was precisely 
the same, but the application of the knife was dif- 
ferent. My machine was constructed so as to 
cut the whole size of the box at once, but this had 
a small knife, and took a chip only two inches 
long, which required much less power to propel 
it, and was of course animprovement. There 
were various machines for morticing hubbs in 
Newark and Troy, but none in Buffalo. The 
spoke turning machine of Newark furnishes a 
rapid means of making spokes, but there is so 
much very young timber used in that town, that 
a slight flaw in a stick makes the timber of the 
spoke croas grained. ‘They would do better in a 
newer country, where clear heart stuff can be 
had in abundance 
The best wheels [ saw down east, were made 
in Troy. ‘The timber is seasoned one year af- 
ter it. is dressed out, and when the wheels are put 
together, they never warp, shrink, spring,or move 
from the shape the workmen leave them in.— 
They are not however finished so much in regard 
to workmanship, as our good Mt. Clemens wheels. 
The inside of the felloes is left square, as they 
come from the machine, while ours are rounded 
and finished on the inside, much improving the 
appearance of the wheel. 
(Concluded in next No.) 


For the Michigan Farmer. 


INQUIRIES ANSWERED. 


Schoolcraft, June 27, 1850. 
Mr. Isham: 

Having a few leisure moments [ 
thought it would be a good time to send the pay 
for the Farmer. I therefore enclose the same.* 
But before closing, would like to enquire of some 
of your numerous subscribers, if they know of 
any way to prevent the black grub or cut worm 
from destroying corn. I this spring planted six 
acres to corn on sod ground,composed of timothy, 
red-top, clover and June grass: it had lain 5 y’rs, 
and been pastured most of the time. The corn 
came up well, but no sooner had it made its ap- 
pearance than the worm commenced its work of 
destruction, and continued it until it had destroy- 
ed about two-thirds of the piece, taking it nearly 
clear as they went, leaving only a few scattering 
stalks. 

I intend to plant a piece of timothy and clover 
next spring. Had I better piow the ground this 
fall, and if so, should I plow deep or shallow?— 
Any information on this subject by the Editor or 
any of his subscribers, will be thankfully reccived , 
by your and their friend and well wisker.f 

W.., 


* Who is W.? Will he inform us, so that we | 
may give him credit for his dollar!—Ep, 
+ If the soil be not what is called light, espe- 
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cially if it be a heavy or clay soil, we should say, 
tarn under your sod, by all means, in the fall; — 
freezing will mellow it and do it good. 

In regard to the depth, we would say with 
equal promptness, plow as deep as you possibly 
can, with all the team you can muster, and we 
will engage to pay all the damage which results 
from it,—Epb. 


OTTAWA Co. IN THE FIELD. 








For the Michigan Farmer, 
Mr. Isham: 

Knowing the interest you take in 
every effort made to promote the agricultural in- 
terest of Michigan, we take the liberty of for- 
warding to you, for insertion in your valuable 
journal, an abstract of what Ottowa county has 
done, and is in progress of doing, to advance that 
ancient, most healthy, and most honorable occu- 
pation of man. 

In pursuance of acall signed by Rev. Wm. C. 
Comfort, Esek Angell, and forty others, duly 

romulgated, a meeting was held at the school 
on in Tallmage, near Steel’s landing, on Sat- 
urday, 27th of April last, when Ira H. Moxfield, 
E'sq., was called to the chair, and Dennis A. Reed 
chosen Secretary. An address was delivered by 
Hon. Timothy Eastman, in accordance with an 
invitation extended to him in the call for the meet- 
ing. Mr. Comfort, the Chairmain, J. V. Harris, 
M. Reed, and others, then addressee the meet- 
ing. A constitution was duly reported by a com- 
mittee, and adopted—the first article of which is 
as follows: 

Arr. 1. the name of this association shall be 
The Ottawa County Agricultural Society, 
and its object to hromote the improvement of ag- 
riculture and its kindred arts, in the county, and 
shall be auxiliary to the State Agricultural Soci- 
ty. ‘ 

Phe following officers were then chosen, agree- 
ably to the provision of the constitution: 
Col. AMOS NORTON, President. 

Hon. Tmorny Eastman, Recording Sec’y, 

“ Siras G, Harnis, Corresponding “ 
Pascuan Moxriexp, Esq., Treasurer. 
Rey. Wm. C, Comfort, 
Grosvenor Reed Esq,, 
Esek Angel, 
Perley Lawton, 
Hannibal A. Hopkins, 
Anda Vice President and Corresponding Secre- 
tary for each township in the county, 13 in all— 
Measures were then adopted to have the people 
addressed upon the subject, in several places in 
the cwunty, during the season. The annual meet- 
ing is to be held on the last Thursday of Decem- 
ber, at, such place as the executive committe 
shall appoint; and in accordance with their fur- 
ther duty, they have appointed the annual Fair to 
be held at the White Schoool House, in Polkton, 
near Eastman’s Landing, on the 2d Thursday, of 


Erecutire 
Committee. 








October next, and have reported and published 

list of premiums to be awarded, appointed the 

judges of the articles exhibited for premiums, 
WILLIAM C. COMFORT, 


Chairman of Executive Committee. 





INVITATION. 
Appended to the above was the following : 


Will friend Isham meet with us and deliver ap 
address, at the annual Fair of the Ottawa Co, 
Agricultural Soeiety, on the secocd Thursday of 
October next? By this means he ean see the 
beautiful and promising valley of the Grand Riv. 
er—take a pleasant ride oa one or more of our 
river steamboats, and he shall be more than wel- 
come to the hospitalities of the house on Cottage 
Hill, and I will pledge at least ten new subscri- 
bers to the Michigan Farmer. 

In behalf of the Sooiety, 
Wa. C. COMFORT, 
Ch’n Ex. Com. 

Repty: Sorry tliat we cannot accept an in. 
vitation, a compliance with which would give us 
so much pleasure. Greatly should we delight to 
meet with our Ottawa county friends, upon an 
occasion so mutually interesting to themselves 


and to us, but prior engagements make it impos. 
sible. We have already engaged to attend fairs 
and deliver addresses enough to keep us busy 
until they are all over with. We beg our friends 
in that important, though distant section of ou 
State, be assured that we feel highly honored by 
the invitation, and shall take the earliest opportu. 
nity to pay our respects to them, in propria _per- 
sona.—Ed. 





For the Michigan Farmer. 
REASONS FOR NOT TAKING THE 
PAPER. 
Mr. Isham: 

Lest you should wonder why s 
few of us take the Farmer. we will try and tell 
you something about it. Some of us are so poor 
that we cannot afford to pay for it. Others of us 
are so busy that we cannot get time to read it.— 
Some of us know enough without it, and all we 
want is means, and we can ferm it as well as any 
body. Besides the plans proposed by the cor- 
respondents of the Farmer, are too expensive for 
us to adopt, and further, that one half of the tales 
we read about large crops, &c., are lies, and we 
cannot get more than 10 bushels of wheat to the 
acre, or 15 bushels of corn, and we do not like 
to hear about 40 bushels of wheat, and 80 bushels 
of corn to the acre, neither over 12 Ibs. of wool 
to the sheep, and the like. Neither do we like to 
hear of men who get wealthy by farming, for we 
work hard all the year, and cannot gain a cent. 

And now let me say, not as one of the above 
firm, but as a private individual, that in my opin- 
ion, there should be no statements made concern: 
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ing large incomes of any kind, without giving the 
plan of operation, together with all the proceed- 
ings from the commencement. 

r Very respectfully yours. 


A. HENRY. 
Lansing, Sept. 7, 1850. 


For the Michigan Farmer. 
PRAIRIE RONDE, AT HARVEST TIME. 





Ye iv crowded city pent, 
With dust, and toil, and turmoil spent, 
In a way Gd never meant, 

I am fearful; 
Would ye see a pleasant sight, 
That will give more heart-delight 
Thau the gayest gala-night, 

And more cheerful ? 
Know ye aught of Prairie Ronde— 
What it is, and where ’tis found? 
*Tis the very biggest Prairie 
*Twixt St. Jo. aud Sault St. Marie— 
*Tis a broad and fertile plain, 
Where the farmer raises grain; 
By a gay green wood surrounded, 





: = — 


But see! o’er all the extended plaiu, 
See the yellow, waving grain, 
And the sturdy, hardy veoman, 
Like inexornble foemen, 
H How they sweep it ! 
How they reap it! 
| How, with every kind of engine 
That the busy brain has fashioned, 
They attack it in their fury, 
Like a host of foes impassion’d. 
Here a band of strony cradlers with regular sweep, 
See how, like a cadence, the motion they keep; 
The long swath grows behind them, the graiu sinks before; 
QO! the band of strong cradlers—what art cau do more? 
And here come the busy binders, 
How they toil and straggle after ! 
No time for merry song-- 
No time for merry laughter; 
With ready rake and nimble fingers, 
They form the stately sheaf, 
il luck to him that liogers— 
Little hope of near relief. 


1 


But hark!—the rattling ‘ Reaper,” 





By leafy rim adorned and bounded; 
Yet se dis‘aut is the fringe 
That it wears a purple tinge; 
Aud when the seiting sun 

With its softened light is shining, 
Its mellow, yellow beams, 

With the purple haze entwining, 
Ve well may gaze, adiniring, 

Atthe magic scene before ye, 
For the prairie seems encircled 

By a diadem of glory! 


How it came to be so big, | 
Without tree, or bush, or twig, | 
(Saving ouly, 
In the very middle of it, 
As designed fur show or profit, 
Stands “the Island,’’* grand and jonely,) 
Every scientific prig can resolve it: 
How, by wonderful upheaval, 
In the ages medieval, 
{n some far away time, now incog, 
By gradaal, slow gradation, 
To its present elevation, 
It was rais’d, from a lake or a bog. 
By your leave, most learned sages, 
The wouder-working ages 
Have perform’d no such marvelous lucta- 
The matter in a fog ve more involve it: — [tions:t 
The lund was fashion’d--never doubt it— 
Just like all the land about it, 
A grand old forest wav’d its branches proudly o’er it; 
How the forest passed away, 
Ne’er to gourgeon here again, 
Leaving open to the day 
This broad and level plain, 
Need we seck for causes higher, 
‘Chan the whirlwind and the fire 7 


q 





Here it comes, with noisy din, 
And the grain shrinks before it, 
Like good intentions before sin! 
One rides upou the Reaper, 
Waving oft the reaper’s wand, 
Aud every pass he makes 
Lays a sheaf upon the land; 
Now, now, busy binders, 
Bind the grain, with might and main, 
For the ground must all be cleared 
Ere the Reaper comes again. 
Thas, in ever lessening circles, 
Round and round the field they go; 
Nor must the noble, panting horses, 
Yield a jot to failing forces, 
Nor slacken to a pace more slow! 
O, band of strong cradlers, with regular swoep, 
Yonr vocation is gone!—‘tis the ‘Reaper’? must reap! 
Now ever as the fields are shorn, 
And studded thick with shocks of corn, 
Comes and goes the laboring wain, 
Groantng ’neath the loaded grain; 
While, with heedful care, alone, 
The stacker luilds the lofty cone, 
Until, complete, the tapering stack 
Defies tbe tempest and the rack. 


But yonder, lo! what large machine? 
Drawn ly steeds at least sixteen— 
Two bv two, iu lengthened line, 
With even step, their strength combine; 
Four mounted drivers guide their course, 
And win from each an equal force. 
Now they tarn the hither corner, 
And form, the Islaud near— 
How the echo of its music 
Strikes shrill upon the ear! 
What does the noisy monster 
_ Among the waving grain? 
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Here, step upon the platform, “ Near that pond, so still and lazy,” is the eg, 
Where you can see it plain— in of your indolent friend Leland, perfeetly ey, 
A sack hangs at the hopper, bowered in fruit trees, of choice old New Fp,. 
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And a steady stream runs ia, land varieties, a thousand trees literally break, 
And the tyer must tie numbly with luscious fruit. What can he do with y hy 
To be in time again. peaches he cannot give away? He did inten, 
See you what the mighty ‘Harvester’ ‘make brandy of them, but some of your cory 
Does among the grain? pondents say, “ Peach brandy is miserable stuj fi 
How, with wide, majestic tread, Call and see Leland—you can’t miss him—)j 
Ever feeding, never fed, the oldest inhabited cabin in Colon but ony , 
It moves along the plain; “latch string always out.” Take a boat ride on, 
A waving field before it, lake with him—tumble in, if you choose,and cal) a } 
And a stubble all behind — a ducking “pond.” Here is the “and of duck fi ¢ 
The wheat given to the sack, Leland will show you how to catch them ina »: p 
The chaff unto the wind. —has caught thousands, and pigeons too. Ham |, 
does a “fowl business,” equalto Dr. Freeny 
O, Prairie Ronde, at harvest time, Go, also, and visit some of his neigh), J, 
Is it not a merry place? farms—(he is too lazy for a farmer.) : d 
And less s» may it never be, Seriously, location and circumstances consi: yy 
Through right and Heaven’s grace: — ed, there is not a more intelligent, thriving, .if y 
May its peaceful fields and happy homes stantial community of farmers in this State th; ; 
Remain forever, far you will find in Colon; itis a most magnifingmm; 
From the proud oppressor’s step, and fertile township of land, watered by the ofl th 
And ‘the iron hoof of war;’’ ble St. Jo. river; call, and canvass the meris fil}, 
But yearly be the strife renewed, our agriculturists. We promise to astonish iy | 
O’er ell the outstretched plain, more than our dear old mother, of Boston Pg on; 
With all the various enginery, notoriety, will be, when she sees the name of 4iMhay 
Upon the yellow grain! hopeful son in your hopeful little paper. The 
* Near the centre of Prairie Ronde is a grove of forest trees, PETER PARTINGTO\ oni 
ton carly twullore designated do “Tee Big Eaieat,” ateae i cor] pe 
taiue to the present day. enna ENCOURAGING—VERY. ork 
t Of course it is not intended ta controvert the doctrine of Pern RE 
the upheaval and subsidence of different portions of the earth's | 
crust—but only as it has been applied (o wccount for the forma The following extract of a letter from jul 1B 
tion of the western pruiries. , a rip 
Scnooucrart, Avg. 16th, 1850. Brown, the P. M. at North Plains, Ionia Co. pr 
1 a or whom the readers of the Michigan Farmer: 
LELAND’S GRIEVANCES. indebted monthly for valuable communication 
Fer this Mihigel Parnes: shows an encouraging state of things in thas fe 
Coton, St. Jos. Co., Mich., } _—* al, 
August, (hot day,) 1850. f | Iam happy to state to you that there iss illo 
Mr. Isham: dence of a better state of things in this vicis'fBach, 


Dear Sir: Your very active corres- | ™any are waking up to the cause of imprvgiirite 
pondent, “Notes by the Way,” is an interesting ment, and hardly ean there be found an int 
specimen of Yankee impertinence. He travels| ent man but who, in some way or other, we 
all through Michigan, and sometimes Indiana,| ing to get information on the subject. The /1 
New York, and Ohio, spying out the doings and/ mer is doing a good work among us; a grow! 
mis-doings of honest, respectable people. Home interest is manifested for its success, and if | siving 
he goes, and publishes to the whole world “ the} ..¢ mistaken, our list will be increased ance ls« 
truth” he collects, and I was about to say “the ’ ” 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth,’”” but he| Y€4" and let me predict, that the ac of L 
has called Leland’s beautiful Lake (mine too,) a! t© which you now send but 3 copies, wi “HM Qn, 
“fish pond”! What a “whappe:!’? Why, sir,| year ask for a goodly number. Our covr MiRii 














HE: I’ve lived here—“over the way”—sixteen years, | farming wants renovating, and indications “4% few 
jo} and never caught but one “fish” in that Lake, / that it will be carried on hereafter with more ‘fiBwo p 
ei and that wan't a “fish.” I caught the thing to) tem, and consequently with better profit. black 
eg, satisfy a doubting friend of the existence of the) As I predicted in my communication (0 \ 
¥ “critters.” He called it a “pickerel”—it! which got mislaid, fears for the want of ffs er 
4 weighed sixteen pounds. I gave it to my old! for the coming winter, have subsided. at ye 
Berkshire—she ate part of it, and died in 24! With much respect, i 

houre.—Shade of Isaac Walton, would you call Yours, «ec. a 

that a Fisn? HIRAM BROW) aro 
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For the Mickigan Farmer. 


ON POULTRY. 





BY DR. M. FREEMAN. 





( Continued. ) 


My fifth yard are a few choice Polands, which 
are considered by good judges to be the largest 
they have ever seen, (though not products of 
mine.) ‘They have laid very freely, and to give 









































have some chickens from them and the Dorkin 
lands. 


described in a former communication, and can, 
with much propriety, again repeat that they come 


of the largest size. I find twelve of them to equal 
in weight sixteen of the common breed. It was 








i's fim had lain seventy eggs; now—the last of June— 
h \l have obtained from them one hundred and sev- 
| Pg enty-four eggs, and they are still laying daily, 





having stopped, at one time, for about ten days. 
The chickens are remarkably hardy, and grow as 


nishingly; which, together with their plumage 





’ 
or beauty. 

I find, on reading a late work on poultry,by D. 
J. Browne, which is highly valuable, that the des- 
ription of Dorkings at the present day, most 
pproved of, exactly tallies with mine. My cock 
nd pullets are of different parentage. The for- 
er is a deep, dark redon mane and back, with 
lack breast, which is changeable in the sun to 
greenish hue. ‘The pendant feathers in the 
il, of abright green, the pullets being a light 
ellow, or fawn color. The chickens partake of 
ach, marked, when hatched, as described by all 
riters, and when feathered, of a light yellow, 
ith white spots; others, of a redish yellow, 
ith fine black specks. I also find, with much 
leasure, that | have made a cross recommended 

thesame author, of my Dorkiug cock with 
bme of the choice poultry from my third yard, 
ving me not only a highly approved breed, but 

Wlsof beautiful plumage, such as lemon, or 
raw, some pinkish, and others of a redish and 


some of them, I presume, may still be found on 
Grand River, Kent Co. 

I have a few pure game chickens—the breed 
selected in England, Ly an amateur, for his own 
yard. The eggs which were sent me, were very 
large, and the chickens bid fair to be above the 
size of common fowls. They have proved very 
hardy, not one has drooped in the least; and 
they are nearly twice as large as my full blood 
Polands of the same age. By a little stretch of 


My sixth, and last, yard—but by no means 
least in estimation—are the Dorkings, which I eT han arr " 


up to all we can ask, as layers, and their eggs are 


sve, and form, cannot be easily beaten, for prolit | 


them their due, the eggs are of large size. | the imagination, we may conceive that they pos- 





sess great powers of vitality, and tenacity of life, 


cock, which thus far bid fair to be at least anim-| 0" NOt one of the eggs sent me would have 
provement in size and hardiness, on the Po-. hatched; as they were brought eighty miles, over 


| rough roads, and several of them smashed. 
(Concluded in next No.) 


For the Michigan Farmer. 


“A NEW WORK PROPOSED” SUPPLIED. 





Mr. Editor: 
In the first No. of the current vol. 


the middle of March when I said the two pullets | of the Farmer, I suggested the importance, to the 


farming community, of a work on domestic ani- 
mals, similar, in its arrangement, to ‘Downing on 


ithe Fruit Trees of America.” I was not then 


‘aware of the fact that R. L. Allen, of NewYork, 


| had already published such a work as there indi- 
cated. Allen’s book has just fallen into my hands. 
Its title is an index of its general character, 
which is: “Domestic Animals—History and Des- 
cription of the Horse, Mule, Cattle, Sheep, 
| Swine, Poultry, and Farm Dogs—with Direc- 
tions for their Management, Breeding, Crossing, 
Rearing, Feeding, and preparation for a profitable 
Market. Also, their diseases, and remedies; to- 
gether with full directions for the management 
of the Dairy.—By R. L. Allen, author of ‘Com- 
pend of American Agriculture,’ «c.” 

Chapter first consists of remarks on domestic 
animals in general. 

Chapter second treats of neat or horned cat- 
tle, both native and cultivated breeds. Of dis- 
tinct cultivated breeds, the author specifies the 
Devon, the short-horns or Durhams, and the 
Herefords, exemplifying each with plates. 

Chapter third is devoted to directions fo1 the 
/ management of the dairy. 
| Chapter fourth treats of sheep, both wild and 
domestic breeds, the author specifies all the va- 
rieties of the Merino; the South down; the Che- 
viot; the Bakewell, or Leicester; and the Cots- 
wold, or Lineclnshire—exemplifying each with 
good likenesses. ; 

Chapter fifth treats of the horse, in general ; 
and gives a cut of the Norman horse, a distinct 








/and positive breed, lately introduced. ‘The au- 


thor also mentions the Conestoga, a heavy road- 
ster, of Pennsylvania; several varieties of po- 
nies; the English cart-horse, and a race derived 









fly tue shade, all on a white ground. 
W1@ One of my amusements with fowls, is propa- 
ours uling fancy colors, among such as | have named. 
ns MR few Ne since, | obtained three chickens, 
ore “BWo pullets and a cock) perfectly white, excep- 
black feather on each of their heads. They 
10 sthave derived the white from some previ- 
f fc4s cross, as they were the only white ones of 
tt yard. By selections from them, and breed- 
;In and in, for three years, I had black 
yf. '3S to white fowls, but the mode of breeding 
OWN ‘royed their size, constitution, and usefulness ; | 





from the celebrated Morgan horse, of Vermont, 
as varieties approaching to distinct breeds. Oth- 
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er readers of the work, probably, like myself, 
will be surprised to learn that we have yet no 
distinct inbred race of horses, as of cattle, sheep, 
and swine, in the United States. 

Chapter sixth treats of the ass, the mule, and 
of the comparative labor of working animals. 

Chapter seventh treats of swine, and specifies 
the wild hog, the Old English, the China, and 
the Berkshire, and presents good cuts of each. 

Chapter eighth treats of farm dogs, of which 
the author mentions four varieties, as comprising 
all that are useful or essential to the farmer; the 
Newfoundland dog, the Shepherd’s dog, the Dro- 
ver’s dog, and the Terrier—with execcllent cuts 
of the three first named. 

Chapter ninth treats of poultry, and gives sev- 
eral cuts to exemplify the varieties mentioned. 

I have read the book with attention, and have 
derived from it much satisfaction and improve- 
ment, and I cordially recommend it to the farm-| 
ers of Michigan, as a work which no one among! 
them should Jong be without. A thorough knowl- 
edge of its contents is worth a thousand times 
the cost of the volume. J. GAGE. 

§ | Dowagiac, Aug. 15th, 1850. 


FIGURING ON PAPER. 
For the Michigan Farmer. 
Mr. Editor: 





Among the many useful hints and 
valuable instructions to be derived from agricul- 
tural periodicals, there is a certain amount of wild 
calculation that some correspondents indulge ir, | 
viz: figuring out the profits derived from certain 
crops, raising stock, dairying, «c. ‘That the cul- 
tivation of the soil is healthy, I admit; to such 
as have a taste for it, it is also pleasant—and, in 
this country particularly, it is an independent oc- 
cupation. But to call itlucrative, I won't, “so I 
will.” 

A farmer who received a premium in ’48, from | 
the New York State Agricultural Soviety, for the 
best managed farm in that State, figures out about 
seven or eight hundred dollars net profit, on 50 
acres of wheat, after deducting all expenses and 
7 per cent interest on the value of the soil. Now 
that looks very enticing to persons engaged in 
other pursuils, who have been whirled about in 
the vortex of business, till their heads are almost 
crazed, and have come to the conclusion that af- 
fluence, ease, and independence united, can only 
be attained hy turning their attention to agricul- 
ture. But let us investigate the matter a deed/e: 
Allowing on said farm the value of one year’s 
crop, in personal estate, to stock, seed, and culti- 
vate it—a very low estimate, I think—the aggre- 

te of its productions fell short 180 or 140 dol- 
ars of paying interest, taxes, insurance, and ne- 
cessary expenses of cultivatien. As the land was 
said to be uniform in quality, I estimated it at the 
same value as the wheat land. The statement 
referred to, appeared in the Detroit Free Press, 
(weekly,) several months ago. I do not. censure 






















sider the recipient, from the correct  statemen 
he has made of the expense and manner of cy). 
tivation, to be an idustrious, enterprising, intelli 
gent, and economical farmer. But 1 charge him 
with attaching undue importance to the value of 
one particular erop, viz: wheat. I take it thy 
no intelligent farmer will dispute, that a rotaticy 
of cropping is best, for if wheat requires to bg 
nourished by clover, pork by corn or barley, 
horses by oats, cows by roots, and pigs by the of 
fal of the kitchen and dairy, I think ro farmer 
could succeed well without a part of each, 
Therefore, the aggregate product and outlay 
ought to be taken into the account against cach 
other, before the profit and loss account can |p 
settled. And the farmer that realized six and, 
half, orsix and three-fourths per cent on the cap. 
ital invested, as in the case referred to, is a pre. 
mium farmer, in my estimation. 

A farmer possessing a competent know!led» 
of agriculture, will adupt a system of croppiy; 
suitable to the soil he cultivates. But then, it; 
necessary to have a variety of the differ 
grains, grasses, roots, &c.; for instance, if he { 
the soil deficientin the production of wheut, 
will not strain to go into that business. heavy 
yet he will use means to do a little in it, for yi 
rious reasons—for, to sell other grain to the me 
chant or miller, and purchase wheat or fhy 
costs from 10 to 25 per cent on the value o! t) 
article. 


Secondly, having a team, he can do a |i 
summer-fallowing as well as not, thereby lesa 
ing the amount of his spring work, or enablngiiirate 
him to cultivate more land with the same a now 
of team; and, Thirdly, his wheat harvest beis 
generally got through with before other grain 
ripe, therefore, so far as regards the bread ws 
in his own family, if he realizes over one-hal! ea 
a crop, he will console himself by remember 
that he is as well off, or a “leetle” better, tu 
if he had not tried. ogg 

Similar reasons might be assigned for lugipa'er 
that is naturally deficient in the production qo m 
corn; and furthermore, wheat and corn cul Th 
if properly managed, have a great tendency 
rid the soil of noxious weeds. And (vice verse fl 
if he cultivates soil that is rich in the elemeifoul 
fur the production of wheat, he would not c 
vate wheat alone, for fear of deteriorating pelo 
quality of the soil. He would also know, lS, SC 
were his teams to work only three months 
year, (the usual time for preparing for, and puli fm 4 pe 
in a wheat crop,) it would Le a great draw-biji™® floc 
on the profit of his crop; and besides, he woe ar 
know that a crop of oats, (the product of one s 
son,) would go about as far in feed for his Logie sur 
as a crop of wheat, (the product of two seas” e flee 
besides oats being more healthy feed, avi | 
land plowed and sowed when his teams we 
otherwise have been idle. ord fi 

Yours, ac. e dri 





the society for awarding the premium, and I con- 


JAMES DAWSO)@ wi 
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For the Michigan Farmer. 


WORE SAMPLES OF WCOL-IMPORTANT 
TO WOOL GROWERS. 


Sharon, Sept. 9, 1850. 





{no buyer will refuse to come up to the mark.— 
| This weighing and seiling the wool in the grease, 
\is a new idea to me. I have no 18 pound fleeces, 
|nor 25 pound ones. 


' Yours respectfully, 
As it has been hinted that the 11th, ey aoe eee We S. CROFTS. 


hour is better than not at all, I amon hand. 1) 
excuse myself from the fact that I have had a long 
period of sickness, which has detained me from - — - 
forwarding my samples of wool. For the Michigan Farmer. 

No. 1, is from my buck Farmer’s Profit. The} THE WAY MATTERS ARE WORKING 
fleece weighed 10} Ibs. No. 2, is from my buck} ABOUT--PUTTING IN WHEAT—RAI- 
Comme-il-faut. His fleece weighed 8 Ibs. No. SING CORN EASY. 

, is from a full blood Spanish ewe. Her fleece 
yeighed 6 Ibs. No. 4,53 Ibs.; No. 5, 5 lbs; No. LETTER FROM AN AGENT. 
, 54 Ibs.3 No. 7, 73 lbs.; No. 8, 64 lbs.; No. 9, 

lbs); No. 10, 74 lbs.; No. 11, 7 ibs.; No. 12 
6} Ibs. Mr. Isham: 

These samples of wool are from ewes of first Dear Sir—A day or two since I 
blood, from the Spanish stock.* sent you a list of subscribers for the Farmer,which 

It may be well to notice a few items, which |you have doubtless received; to-day 1 forward 
have caused! so strong a prejudice to exist against another subscriber, whose name is herein enclo- 
nerino wcol in this State. sed, 

The first 1s, the wool is handled by men who It is exceedingly gratifying to learn that the 


Mr. Isham: 


* Nice, all nice—-very.—Ed. 





Ypsilanti, Sept. 9th, 1850. 





| 


reunskilled in the art of preparing wool for mar- | Michigan Farmer, the faithful friend of the agri- 
e. The second is, some men are careless and jculturist, is working its way into favor with the 
venish in doing up their clip for sale. ‘The | intelligent portion of our stern, hard-fisted yeo- 
ird reason is, many of our farmers have not the |manry of the West. In neighborhoods where 
wuveniences for Washing and shearing. which are |eastern publications devoted to agriculture are 
esirable, although their taste may be good. being received, and a copy of the Mich. Farmer 


In many portions of the State, the farmers are | has, by accident or otherwise, found its way into 
bliged to wash their sheep in a lake of stagnant the neighborhood, there is no difficulty in procu- 
ater, when the dirt is separated from the wool, it | "ng subscribers for it. 

mains around the sheep, even like a mud pud-| The idea that the west cannot maintain as good 
le, because there is no current to carry off the ‘literary, or agricultural works, as the East, is too 
th. grocs an inconsistency to be tolerated in Michigan, 
ltis very necessary that we should select a and J rejoice that new light is breaking in upon 
eam of pure running water, (soft if possible) to | the West on this subject. A new era has indeed 
ash our sheep in. The animal should be placed | commenced, and men have begun to learn their 
1 the current of the stream, the wool thoroughly OWN true interest in this matter. 

essed upon every part of the carcass until the | When I visit the premises of a farmer, and 
wer will flow from the sheep perfectly pure.— i view his dwelling, his barns, his out-houses, fen- 
o nut furget the neck, as is too often the case. ces, and condition of his stock, I fancy that I can 
The flock then should be placed in a clean pas- ‘tell whether he is or would be, (if an opportunity 
re, until the time for shearing arrives. Then! presented itself) a subscriber to the Farmer; and 
¢ floor upon which we wish to shear the sheep, | indeed, experience has taught me that 1 am gen- 
ould be thoroughly swept until no dust will arise ‘erally right in my conjectures. 

sweeping. | | have conversed with many farmers upon the 
Before the sheep is placed on the floor for shear- isubject of wheat growing, and find that they very 
g, see that the filth is removed from the outside |generally agree that once plowing, that is, turn- 
the wool. See also that the animal is placed ‘ing under the clean clover sward early,cultivated, 
4 posture perfectly easy, and then there will be 9° harrowed frequently, is as good as the old Sys- 
) flouncing. Be sure and keep the fleece from |tem of summer-fallowing. Many complain that 
€ animal’s feet, and keep it as compact as they can find no market for the Mediterranean 
bssible while clipping. Be careful and not cut wheat, except at reduced prices; millers having 
e surface, for it makes the animal uneasy W hen refused to flour it for market. 

efleece is off. Do it up nice and with taste. | visited a field of comthe other day, grown by 
After these preliminaries have all been gone Wm. Clark, Esq., of Lima, which he says was 
er with, and justice done in the premises, my | planted on clover sod turned under in the spring, 
ord for it, you will have a lot of wool white sland attended with but little expense with the hoe, 
e driven snow; all prejudices will be removed, | hazard nothing in saying it will yield at least 
bi will have a clear conscience, and then you|50 bushels per acre. j 

ay boast of the superior condition and quality | Yours truly, C. V. B. 
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€ducational Department. 


From the Monroe Commercial 
POPULAR EDUCATION. 








It will be recollected that in 1849 the popular 
branch of the [Legislature unanimously adopted a 
resolution inviting the Hon. Ira Maynew, late 
Superintendent of Public {ntruction, to prepare a 
treatise on this subject. He has since devoted his 
attention, with that energy, ability, and fidelity for 
which he had become distinguished during his of- 
ficial labors for two successive terms, to the pre- 
paration of a work for popular use, which our rea- 
ders will be gratified to learn is now in press,and 
will be published soon. We copy a notice of it 
from 4 New York paper,and shall refer to it again 
when we have a copy of the book before us. ‘The 
Journal of Education, after referring to Mr. M.’s 
public labors in terms highly commendatory, con- 
cludes that “a year yf Mr. M. out of office may 
perhaps be as useful to the world as any of his 
active life.” The fullowing is the notice referred 
to: 

“PoruLar Epucation: for the use of Parents 
and Teachers, and for Young Persons of both 
sexes. Prepared and published in accordance 
with a resolution of the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the State of Michigan. By 
Ira Mayhew, A. M.,, late Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction. New York: Harper & Brothers, 
Publishers, 82 Cliff street. 1850.” Thisis the 


of the Legislature, unanimously adopted, aie, 


listening to a series of invited lectures upon whic) 
it is based. This is a. compliment which no ot). 
er State has ever yet paid to a school officer, ap; 
it isa thing equally creditable to her and her {x:: 
Superintendent, that her Legislature has had th. 
discernment to appreciate and order, and he {). 
ability to execute, a work of so much importan:; 
to her citizens and to people generally. Wi; 
the book is of inestimable value to school officer 
and teachers, itis of not less importance to paren 
and guardians—to all who seek to promote they 
own general welfare. It ought to go into every 
school district library, not only, but into ever; 
family of the land. 





et 


Ladies’ Department. 














For the Michigan Farmer. 


Fiorence St. Joseph Co. Mich, | 
August 20th, 1850. | 


Mr. Isham: 
It is wilh unfeigned interest tha 


await the arrival of the Farmer, to peruse its ox 
tents, especially the Ladies’ Department, anti 
so the Educational; and I am confident that » 
father of a family, who hasa dollar in his pocky 
will hesitate, after reading your paper, to dev 
it to its proper use. As you have given a geter 
invitation to the sons and daughters of our lin 
to contribute to its columns, I have availed 





title of a 12 mo. volume of 467 pages, and which 
will be published about the middle of September. 
The sheets have been shown us by an esteemed 
friend of ours, the pastor of one of the Churches | 
of this city, who has carefully perused the entire 
volume. This Rev. Gentleman is a sound prac- 
tical educator, withal, having been several years 
the popular President of a College in the West. 
We deem it no small compliment to the work, 
that, as a collateral means of promoting the ob- 
ject of his mission as a Christian Minister, he has 
decided upon placing it, at his own expense, into 
every family of his own congregation. Judging 
from a hasty perusal, we deem it worthy of this| 
compliment, and ofa place in every family in the 
land. We shall notice it more fully when we 
have the bound volume before us, which is to be 
neatly put up in muslin and sold for $1. 

Michigan—Young and growing Michigan—de- | 
serves much credit for the progress she has made | 
in the departinent of popular education. The | 





self of the opportunity, to pen a few lines to 1) 
daughters of Michigan, which, should you (e: 
them worthy of a place, I shall consider mys 
highly honored: 


TO ‘THE DAUGHTERS OF MICHIGA). 


Ever feeling a lively interest in the welfare 
my sex, (as every female should feel,) I hi 
taken the liberty to address a few lines toy) 
and hope they will be acceptable. I always: 
it a duty, as well as a privilege, to throw in ® 
mite on the side of truth and justice, when: 
an opportunity offers itself; and it is a sens 
duty alone that has induced me to assume | 
position | have. What I am about to sa 
nothing that I have derived from experience,’ 
by observation alone. I have often noticed"! 
difference in the degrees of happiness, which 
different situations in lifeoccasion, Some app 


"be Gt Oe Oe Gh ae ae 6 


Hon. Ira Mayhew, her late popular Superinten- | as happy and contented as if they were place‘! 
dent, has long been known in ,New York and/a garden of Eden, and had notbing to do but! 
N. England as raz Horace Many or tat West. | cull the fairest flowers with which Nature bi 
He was formerly Sup’t @f Common Schools in! dorned it; while others, on the contrary, see™ 
one of the counties of thiS State, and was justly |lead a life that could be scarcely preferred | 
regarded as the most successful school officer at/ death. Now there must beacause for this differen" 
that time in the State. It seems that he is equal-|and if there be a cause, why not have it rem? 
ly popular in his adopted State, for the work un-' The cause, if cause exist, in my opinion is si!) 
der consideration was called for by a Resolution ‘this. The subject of the most importance, ™ 
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too long been the offspring of neglect—it has | 
not had near its share of investigation; but per- | 
sons -are daily rushing headlong into the cares | 
and troubles of life, without ever pausing to con- 
sider whether their footsteps are tending to hap- | 
piness or misery. This should not be—it must | 
not be. Awake then, ye daughters of Michigan, | 
and consider well before you act. Your lives, at | 
longest, will be but short: realize, then, the | 
position you would and should occupy in society | 
—consider that first steps, though easiest taken, 
are hardest to be retraced; and let wisdom, not 
passion, guide your way and bias your judgment, 
and there is little cause to fear the result. 
Sincerely yours, LOYOLA. 


For the Michigan Farmer, 


Haney, August 16th, 1850. 





Mr. Isham: 

Dear Sir: With much respect for your 
paper, and especially for the female portion of 
your correspondents, I take my pen in hand a- 
gain, to help keep the good work going on. The 
writings of Jy, are interesting to all young la- 
dies, who duly consider our rights and privile- 
ges; we can see, daily, both the advantages and 
necessity of farmers’ daughters being educated. 
But, a word to Mary Ann, alias R. C. As re- 
spects the butter-making as described over the a- 
bove name, on the the 239th page of the pres- 
ent volume of the Farmer, I consider it a good 
method, but I consider the word “clean’’ almost 
superfluous—as every civilized person must know 
that unless the pans, pails, churn, and cream- 
crock, are all kept clean, the butter will not be 
fitto eat, even when new. 

Again, if he would melt his butter, after work- 
ing it the third time, he would find that none of | 
the flavor is lost thereby, and also that all of the | 
buttermilk was not removed by the ladle. ‘Then 
let him put the clear butter away in a conven- 
ent place, and also that which is separated from 
it by melting, by itself, and if this will keep 
sweet without additional salt, as long as the but- 
ter, we may believe that butter will keep as long 
without melting, as with. 

Again, he says, in regard to the tomato sauce, 
“I think vinegar and brass would be likely to 
combine.” A little observation would teach us 
that vinegar unites far more readily with iron 
than witli brass; and it has been the practice, | 
from time immemorial, to make apple-sauce in 
brass, because it is well known that, if rightly 
attended to, it neither injures the color or taste, 
while, on the contrary, if made in iron, the acid | 
unites with the iron, and makes it not only of a| 
dark, but black color, and also of a very disa-' 
greable taste. 

“Oxyd is a substance combined with oxygen, 
without being in the state of anacid.”? “Ver-' 
digris is not an oxyd, and is made by covering | 
copper plates with the husks of grapes, after the | 
juice is pressed out. The crust which forma is | 
scraped off, and beat into masses, and dried; it is! 











of a bright green color. By putting grease on 
copper or brass, a rust is formed so much like ver- 
digris, in color and property, that it is sometimes 


‘called by that name.” Thus we see that oxyd 


and verdigris are two very different articles— 
[ron soaked in vinegar produces a black fluid, 
which, when put upon leather, makes a coal- 
black color, that will neither crock or fade, as 
curriers well know. 

A tin vessel would be inconvenient, if bright 
and new, because it would reflect back the heat, 
and if the tin is worn off, it will have the effect 
of iron. Earthen is said to be unhealthy, on ac- 
count of the glazing; perhaps the most suitable 
vessel would be, a vessel made of brass or cop- 
per, lined with tin; but it would be absurd to 
say, it should be cooked in such a dish, since not 
one family in twenty, or perhaps not one in fifty 
or a hundred, can obtain one. 

AMANDA. 


For the Michigan Farmer. 
TO FARMERS’ DAUGHTERS. 

Mr. Isham: Sir: ‘The tendency of the mind 
of the young to catch at everything that is tine- 
tured with vanity, and to retain it, instead of 
sound, rational common sense, is in no way more 
plainly asserted and proved, than in the use of 
caut expressions, or dy-words,as_ they are term- 
ed. Young ladies, especially, should guard a- 
gainst the use of them, for, if indulged in at all, 
they soon become a habit, and habits are not ea- 
sily overcome. By-words are not only offensive 
to the refined and cultivated, but the use of them 
stamps, as it were, on the forehead an absence of 
deep thought or reflection. They may excite 
laughter in the vulgar, but most persons feel a 
loathing at the coarseness of the manner of 
speech, and shocked at the covered meaning the 
originators designed to express. 

Why is it that farmers’ daughters are charged 
with inelegancies, rudeness of speech and man- 
ner? In extenuation, it may be urged that we 
have less to do with books, less time to spend 
with those patterns of behavior which all should 
seek to imitate, who are permitted their associa- 
tions, and it isto be feared that :many cultivate 
perversity rather than imitation. I shudder to 
repeat, I fear many of us are still clinging toa 
class of associations no higher, no better, than the 
willfully ignorant. 

I can think of nothing so necessary to raise 
us above this offensive habit, as resolution and ac— 
tion. It has been said by one well acquainted 
with character, that determination and persever- 
ance in every laudable undertaking, is the great 
point of difference between the silly and the 
wise. Shall we get wisdom? 

The “ Farmer’ has become a visitor sought af- 
ter by a wide, wide circle, and I trust that farm- 
ers’ daughters, far and near, will, in next No. 
look eagerly for the promised article in favor of 
the aristocracy of farmers’ wives and daughters, 
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BY THE EDITOR. 





THE STATE FAIR. 
Ayn Arsor, Sept. 27th. 

Our second annual State Fair, which but re- 
cently was to be, Aas been, and now lives in its 
results. Anda noble one it was—a triumphant 
advance upon the past, and rich in promise for the 
Future. And truly, as one of the hardy sons of 
toil remarked to us upon the fair ground, we are 
not fit to live in the middle of the nineteenth 
century if we go backward, or are content to 
make no advance. 

The morning of the first day was ushered in 
with a heavy fall of rain, and appearances indi- 
eated its continuance through the day. That 
was a gloomy hour,and despondency sat upon ev- 
ery countenance. But soon the rain ceased, and 
every eye beamed hope and joy—and now 
the scene began. Allen, of Black Rock, was al- 
ready upon the ground, with some 15 or 20 of his 
fineDurhams and1)evons, but all else was asolitude 
save a yoke or two of oxen, and here and there a 
stragler of human kind. But here they come.— 
Look at that noble steed, as he champs upon the 
bit, and prances proudly and gracefully along, 
and another—and another—and another still, all 
beautiful specimens of the noble race they come 
to represent. .And see, there, the aristocracy of 
the bovine race, the high-bred familics of Dur- 
hams and Devons, which almost seem to disdain 
to commingle with the common herd. And look 
yet again, and see those noble steers, oxen, cows, 
and heifers, of native American blood—whuat do 
they care for their foreign competitors, their titles 
or their fame! 

And here come the fleecy race, the high-bloods 
from Vermont, western New York, and even 
from Michigan; embracing Bingham’s and Pat- 
terson’s French Merinoes, Shearer’s Bakewell 
Leicesters, and a large assortment of high breed 
merinoes from our own Michigan flock masters. 
Aud then, there were the swine and the poultry, 
highly creditable specimens of their respective 
races. 

And then, there were the implements, the ma- 
chines, the domestic manufactures, the paintings, 
needle and shell-work, the prints and the flowers, 





ete. etc., all taking their places in their respectiy, 
departments. 

As a whole, our second State Fair has far ex. 
ceeded the first, particularly in the sto-k depart. 
ment. There was at Jvast double the quanti y of 
stock on the ground that there was last year, and, 
in the general, it was of a far higher chara. 
ter. 

The working oxen were of a high order. We 
noticed friend Starkweather, of Ypsilanti, jy 


charge of ten yoke in a string, all from Washte. 
naw Co.—all superior cattle, and most of then 
very much above the common level. We als; 
noticed a couple of pair from Plymouth, one of 
them belonging to the Hon. Jonathan Shearey, 
and the other toa Mr. Ward, which did crey 
credit to their owners. The heaviest and bes 
made pair of three years old steers we ever sir, 
were said to be from Oakland Co. The hii 
somest and best matched pair of five years «i 
we ever saw, were from Jackson county, tly 
property of Abel F. Fitch, Esq. They wer 
twins, and looked exactly «alike, and very hani. 
some. 

Nor were the cows inferior in quality to ti: 
working oxen. Friend Allen, of Black Rock, ». 
marked to us, that the grade cows upon t\) 
ground were of a very high order, and his opis 
ion is worth something, for tnere is no bet 
judge in the Union. The largest and handsoms 
cow upon the ground belonged to Geo. Tibbi 
Esq., of Oakland» county. She is about tire 
quarters Durham and one-quarter Devon; te 
color, a deep red; and her weight sixteen hu: 
dred and fifty pounds. She has made, when: 
her best, two pounds and two ounces of bute 
per day. ‘There was on the ground, a Duh 
cow owned hy Mr. De Garmo, near Ann Ar) 
which, Mr. D. G. informed us, had made twent 
six pounds of butter in ten days, and for ta 
days in succession had given fifty-six quarts’ 
milk per day. Herstock around her presente‘: 
noble spectucle. Her average of butter in sux 
mer has been about fourteen pounds per week 

And then there were quite a number of vir 
fine Durham and Devon bulls. Flora S. Finke 
Esq., of Sco, had quite a large family of ve 
fine Durhatis upon the ground. Another fan’ 
of the same breed, also of ahigh order, belong: 
to Judge Dexter, of Dexter. f 

There were many others, both Durhams *! 
Devons, single ones and whole families, wh 
deserve particular mention, but the owners‘ 
which we did not know, except Edgar’s of Ka 
mazoo, which we have formerly noticed. 

But stop, we forgot the noble herds of ¥: 
Cleve, of Ypsilanti; Anderson, of Ann Arbo 
the very superior Devons of Smith, of Cold 
ter, and scores of others. See premium lis! 


that will tell you. 
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Of horses also there was a fine dispiay, embra- 
cing almost every form of beauty and proportion. 
There were noble specimens of the heavy draft 
horse, ‘the horse of all work,’ and the light, the 
graceful, the active and the fleet, adapted to the 
carriage, the saddle, and the turf. But as there 
isso much sensitiveness among the owners of fine 
horses, especially of seed horses, we shall not haz- 
ard our head by venturing an opinion as to their 
comparative claims to consideration. 

The sheep were also of a high order, embra- 
cing the French and Spanish Merinoes,the South- 
downs and the Leicesters. We have no time 
now to go into detail, but must hurry on only add- 
ing, that some accession has been made to the 
character of our Michigan flocks (inany of them 
already of a high ordei) by the parchases which 
have been made during the fair, of sheep brought 
in from the east. Mr. Gale of Ypsilanti, we un- 
derstood, bought all of Bingham’s, and Patterson’s 
of Westfield, N. Y., sold a number, one of which 
was purchased by Walter Wright, esq., of Adrian, 
price $125. 

Floral Hall, and the Hall devoted to the fine 
arts, were the centres of the greatest attraction. 
The former was most admirably fitted up,display- 
inga style of elegance and taste creditable to 
ladies of Ann Arbor, whose handi-work it was. — 
At the very entrance stood a Gothic, thatched 
cottage, got up in a style of rural taste which 
It was the work of 
Then cam? 


conld scarcely be surpassed. 
the Misses Clark, and their pupils. 
the flo vers,presenting their lovely hues and beau- 
tiful des:gns, charming the lingering passer-by to 
a stand, and claiming the tribute of his admiration. 
And next stood the Floral Temple, covered with 
evergreens, set with beautiful flowers, with her 
gardener leaning upon a spade, in the midst. At 
the far end, was avery beautiful arbor fitted up 
by Mrs. Wood and her pupils, equal, of its kind, 
to either of the others. The Committee awarded 
a premium of $5 to each of them, a compliment 
richly deserved. 

Surrounding these was the fruit, arranged up- 
on shelves, receded back as they rose. It is im- 
possible for us to goinws particulars here, but suf- 
fice it to say, that the display of fruit of almost 
every description, was magnificent. Dr. Kenni- 
cut, the great pomologist of Lllinois, expressed to 
us his admiraiion at the rich display of fine fruits, 
particularly of apples. . 

The Hall devoted to the Fine Arts, was equally 
well filled. The paintings were fine, and so was 








the worsted wovk, and the various other triumphs 
of the needle. As we said before, we cannot stop 
to call names or specify particulars, but must be 
going, fur our time is short, only remarking, that 
both of the above halls were jammed full of 
wonder-struck specimens of humanity, for the 





greater part of the whole three days. 

Mechanics’ Hall and the adjacent grounds, were 
also well filled with implements of husbandry,new 
inventions in the arts, and the various t:iumphs of 
mechanical genius, consisting of carriages, thresh- 
ing machines, stoves, corn-shellers, straw cutters, 
churns, cradles, horse-rakes, paring-machines, 
etc., etc. And here too, we must bid you good 
bye again, and Le off. 

In Manvfacturers’ Hall, there was perhaps less 
variety, than in either of the others, but it was 
by no means wanting in attractions. There was 
quite a rich display of quilts, coverlets, table- 
spreads, and various other arvicles of domestic 
manufacture. Here were the products of the 
dairy, and of the wheat-field, in the from of both 
flour, and seed, &e., &ec. 

About as great acentre of attraction as any- 
thing upon the ground, was our friend Allen, o 
Black Rock. Scores of people seem to have come 
on purpose to see him, and we saw them standing 
on tip-toe, looking over each other’s shoulders, to 
wet a peep at him, and compare him with the des- 
cription we gave of him in the last Farmer. 

The exercises of the College were suspended 
during the three days of the fair, and both pro- 
fessors and students seemed deeply imbued with 
the spirit of the occasion, some of the former and 
many of the latter, participating largely in the la- 
bors it involved. 

At 2 o’clock on Thursday, the multitude gath- 
ered around the stand ‘o listen to Mr. Williams’ 
address, which was a plain, straight-forward, com- 
mon sense affair, eminently practical in its bear- 
ings, and as elevating as practical. May its home- 
ly truths be heeded. On motion of Hon. Chas. 
G. Hammond, a copy was requested for publica- 
tion. 

In regard to the number present at the fair, we 
ean form no estimate. We should think there 
were as many, at least, from abroad, as there were 
at Detroit, and yet, it was ushered in by a tre- 
mendous fail of rain, and it was cloudy, and rain- 
ed at intervals the whole time. All seemed pleas- 
ed and even gratified with the result. 

The entire receipts fur tickets sold, were said 
to exceed $26u0; possibly they may go as high 
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as $3,000. Last year they were $2500. Thus} The Farmer’s Guide to Scientific and Prac- 
we have the most indubitable evidence of an ad- | tical Agriculture, detailing the labors of the 
vance in numbers. And yet it iscomputed, that, | farmer in all their variety, and adapting them to 
had the weather been fair, the number would the seasons of the year, as they successively oc- 
have been one-third greater, if not double. Per-|cur, by Henry Stephens, author of “The Book of 
sons from other states, thought we did admirably | the Farm,” assisted by Professor Norton, of Yale 
as it was; but if we could do so well, with such College: published by Leonard Scott & Co., No. 
weather, what might we not have done, had the| 79 Fulton streeet, New York. 
weather been good? It was delightfully pleasant) We have heretofore commended this standard 
up to the very time the fair commenced, and im- | Work to our ? eyes as one ee all that is 
mediately after the three days had passed away, | keportant So be nown,or rather,a lithat 1s Import- 
cer ae .”’ lant of what, is known upon the subject of scien- 
the clouds which had spread their dismal curtains ‘tific and practical agriculture, making, in itself, a 
around and over us, folded themselves up, and complete agricultural library, and one which 
rolled away, leaving a serene and beautiful sky.;should adorn the shelf of every farmer in the 
and a more magnificent morning never rose upon | country. 
the world, than that of the 28th. We have just received the eighth number, in 
Stay—we must not omit to speak of some of! which the American editor, Prof. Norton, ap- 
those sheep, especially Gale’s and Brewer’s of| pears conspicuous, adding greatly to the interest 
Superior, and Spafford’s of Elba, very fine me- of the work by his valuable contributions, and a- 
rinoes, and Whitfield’s of Waterford, Oakland co., | dapting it to the circumstances and necessities of 
heavy, square built,imported Southdowns, placed the American farmer. We hope the intelligent 
side by side with Shearer’s noble Leicesters. Be-' portion of our farming population will avail them- 
yond these our knowledge does not extend. ‘selves of the opportunity thus afforded them, of 
_ Much credit is due to the Secretary of the So- obtaining so valuable a work, and one so rich in 
ciety and those who have co-operated with him, | practical instruction. Price 25 cents a number, 
for the eneryetic and systematic manner in which ‘eleven numbers in all. It can be had at McFur- 
all the arrangements have been made and carried ren’s bookstore, Detroit. 
out. We were informed that Judge Finley, of| 
Ann Arbor, although not an officer of the socie- | 
ty, was atthe entire trouble of superintending 
gratuitously the construction of the buildings and | 





Jzturo Woopn’s Prow.—The subject of re- 
inewing the patent of Jethro Wood’s cast iron 





the fence. Wm.S. Maynard, esq., was also very 
active in getting up the affair. All praise to the 
people of Ann Arbor generally, for their lauda- 
ble ambition, and their generous hospitalities. 
We owe a thousand apologies for the meager- 
ness of this sketch, but it is the best we can do 
now—hope to be forgiven, and will try to make 
amends hereafter. The premium list will be found 


County Fairs.—We have received invitations 
from the Executive Committees of about a dozen 











plow, for the benefit of his heirs, has again been 
The patent has already 


‘agitating Congress. 
| been once renewed, making twenty-eight years 
‘that it has been enjoyed. In the proyress of the 


‘debate, a speech was made by the Hon. K. S. 


Bingham, of Michigan, which pretty effectually 
| strips Jethro Wood of his vlaim to originality in 


| 
: 
in another place, or as much of it as we can get. | 


the construetion of the cast iron plow. Mr. B. 
shows that this plow was first invented in Eng- 
land, and that Jethro Wood is not even entitled 
to the merit of introducing it into the United 
States. Mr. B’s speech shows a good deal of a- 


County Agricultural Societies to attend their An-| bility and research. The bill was defeated. 
nual Fairs, but, as a number of them transpire 
about the same time, it will be impossible for us| Transactions of the New York State Agri- 
to be present at them all. We exceedingly re-| cultural Society—We have received from B. P. 
gret, that among the number which we shall not! Johnson, Esq., secretary of the New York State 
be able to attend, by reason of prior engagements, | Agricultural Society, the transactions of that So- 
are those at Monroe, Pontiac, and perhaps Adri-|ciety for 1849—a well got up volume of 944 
an, although we shall make an effort to be at the | pages, superior in the amount of standard agri- 
latter place on the last day. We beg our friends | cultural matter, we should think, to any of its 
to be assured, however, that the disappointment | predecessors, sterling as they are, embracing a- 











will be far greater to us than to them. 





To correspondenis.—Well done again, but do 
not take it ill, if we are not able to crowd you 
all into this number. First come, first served. — 


There is no certainty of communications going | 


into the next No, if they come in after the mid- 
dle of the month. 


‘mong other things, the address of Professor 
Johnson, at the State Fair at Syracuse, his nine 
lectures at Albany, the Elements of Scientific 
Agriculture, by Professor Norton, and various 
other important essays, altogether forming a mass 
of agricultural information, both scientific and 
practical, not often to be met with within the lids 
of n single volume. 
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STATE FAIR. 


PREMIUMS AWARDED. 


STOCK.—Devons.—best bull, W H Edgar, Kalama- 
zoo, medal and $8. 2d prem. Devon bull, Geo E Poin- 


eroy, Clinton, $7. 3d prem, Devon bull, O B Blackmar, 


Moscow, $5. Best bull calf, Devon, O B Blackmar, Mos- 
cow, 5. 2d best, Devon, P K Leech, Utica, 2. Ist, 2d, 
and 3d best cow, F V Smith, Coldwater, 20. 

Best 2 vear old heifer, O B Blackmar, Moscow, 8; 2d 
best, F V Smith, Coldwater, 5. 

Best 1 year old heifer, F V Smith, Coldwater, 3; 2d 
best, W H Edgar, Kalamazoo, 2. 

Ist and 2d best heifer calf,O B Blackmar, Moscow, 5. 

Best half blood heifer calf, O B Blackmar, Moscow, 2. 

Best bull calf, O B Blackmar, Moscow, 2; 2d best Geo 
Clarke, Lapeer, 1. 

Best 1 year old native, DA Huden, Lodi, 3; best 2 
year old heifer, W Green, Romeo 2. 

Worxkina Oxen, Far Cattie, anp Steers—Red 
twin oxen, 5 years eld, Abel F Fitch, Mich. Centro, med- 
al and 10; 2d best working oxen, Heury Tibbits, Plym- 
outh, 10; 3d best, Henry Hall, Dexter, 5; three year old 
steers, mixed blood, pure red, A S Brooks, Novi, 10; red 
and white grade, J Starkweather, 5, The last were very 
fine grade cattle, the best the committee had ever seen. 

Best 2 year old steers, native, J Burt, Van Buren, 6. 

“ single steer, H E Degarmo, Ypsilanti, 5. 
** 2 vear old heifer, and 2 yoke yearling steers, L 
T Miller, Moscow, Hillsdale county, 5. 

2 yoke native steers, by J Smith, were recommended 
for special premium. 

Best milch cow, H E Degarmo. 

For the best 10 yoke of working oxen from one county, 
the award was given to those from Washtenaw. 

The committee awarded no premiums for fat cattle. 

Report oF CoMMITTEE ON SuortT HorNED CATTLE 

Bul's three years old, Edward Belknap, 1st premium; Rice and 
Dingman, 2d; Wirt Dexter, 3d. No2 year olds on the grounds.— 
SN Palmer, Ist premium for yeailing. E Belknap, 3 year old 
cow, lst premium; J W Van Cleve, 2d; Wirt Dexter, 3d. E Belk- 
nap, 1 year old heifer, Ist premium. Wirt Dexter, heifer calf, Ist 
and second premiums. “Ihe committee were unable to find a 
sufficient number of this breed of animals to fiil this class. Many 
grade cattle were entered as Durhams, which was no doubt in- 
advertantly done onthe part of the owners; but the committee 
felt obliged to preclude them from examination. 

Grave CATTLE, 

Best Bull 3 years oldand over, Benj. Pierson, Ist premium; 2 
year old W S Anderson, 1st premium; Lorain Lowrie, 3d premi- 
um; yearling, W H Hanford, Ist premium; Bull calves, F S Finley, 
Ist premium; J Freeman 2d premium; AS Brooks, 3d premium: 
cows, Geo Tibbetts, Ist prize; Wm Conglan. 2d; D Uhl, 3d; 2 
year old heifer, D C Vickery, 1st premium; J Van Cleve, 2d; D C 
Vickery 3d; yearling, J W Van Cleve, Ist premium; J Freeman, 
2d; W H Hanford 3d; heifer calves,A S Brooks; Ist F S Finley 2d 
Adiploma was awarded John Tibbetts, for superior milk cow, 
milked in their presence—they think will give from30 to 36 quarts 
per day.{A diaploma was awarded Mr. L F.Allen of Black Rock 
for his display of cattle. 

Report oF COMMITTEE ON Horses. 

Draught horses, lst pre. Sam’l Lathrop; 2d B Herington, 3d 
Major Ward; blood horses, Ist pre A B Patterson; 2d, A Y Moore; 
3d, Wm Teeple. Three year old stud-colts, lst pre M H Crane; 
2d,J D Van Hoasenburgh; 3d, Moses Rumsey, two year old stal- 
lion, Ist pre; CM Merryman; 2d, G Knapp; 3d, Jno Prior. One 
year old studs Ist pre, E A Fralick; 24, David Du Pus; Blood 
mares for all work, Ist pre. LL. Chamberlin; 2d, E M White; 3d A 
Hoag; Brood draught mare, Ist pre Geo Clark; 2d, J Lowrie; 3d 
JS M Renwick; Brood blood mares, ist Luther Green, 2d Daniel 

Meeoh; 3d Joseph M Irish;Mare three years old, Ist pre WmMai- 
den; 2d Chas Blair; 3d i. Foster; Matched horses, Ist pre, DF 
Henry; b'ack horses; 2dpre, F G Cole; grey, do; 3d, C Dickey, 
bay do; 4th, Freeman & Delemater, greyes. 





REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON SHEEP. 


Your committee would beg leave to notice favorably the 
foreign sheep on the ground and would recommend them 
to the favorable notice of the wool-growers of Michigan, 
but more particularly those of J. D. Patterson,of Westfield | 
N. Y., which are superior to anything we have seen, and 
would therefore recommend the Society’s Diploma. We 
would recommend that premiums be awarded to those 


contained in the following list: 

Long wooled sheep—lIst prem John Shearer,of Plym- 
outh, 2d and 3d prems Edward Belknap, Henrietta. 

Best pen of 5 Ewes—Ist prem J. A. Austin, Plymouth. 
Middle wool bucks—Ist and 2 prem Wm. Whitfield, Wa- 
terford, 3d John Kirk, Dearborn. 

Best pen of 5 Ewes—Ist prom Wm. Whitfield. 

Merinoes—best buck 2 years old and over, Ist prem J. 
Lowrie, Lodi, 1d prem H. W. Spafford, Elba, 3d prein 
Thos. Wood, Salina. 

Best buck under 2 years old—Ist prem E. Arnold, Dex- 
ter, 2d prem Uhl, Yp., 3d prem Geo. W. Gale Yp. 

Best pen 5 Ewes, Ist prem G. W. Gale, 2d E. Arnold, 
3d J. Lowrie. 

Lest pen 5 buck lambs, Ist prem S.Spafford, Elba, 2d 
prem John Brewer, Superior. 

Best pen of ewe lambs—Ist prem S. Spafford, 2d John 
Brewer. 

Saxon—Ist prem D. D. Gillett, Sharon, 2d & 3d Sam- 
uel A. Hubbard. 

Best buck under 2 years old—Ist prem S. A. Hubbard, 
2d D. D. Gillett, Sharon, 3d D. A. Mills, Manchester. 
oc pen five ewes—Ist prem D. D. Gillett, 2d D. A. 
Mills. 

Best pen buck lambs—Ist prem D. A. Mills, 2d D. D. 
Gillett. 
= it ewe lambs—Ist prem D. D. Gillett, 2d D. A 

ills. 

1 Shepherd’s Dog, D. D. Gillett, Ist } rem. 

Best fat sheep— Ist and 2d prems, J. Shearer, Plym- 
outh. 

Swing 

The committee on swine awarded to W W Mc- 
Cormick, A A, Ist premium on Leceistershire and 
Berkshire breed sow. 

To W Goodwin, Union City, for boar pig 8 
weeks old. 

The above were the only specimens of swine ex- 
hibited. 


Report on Farm IMPLEMENTS. 


Horse power Ist pre Wheeler Millock & Co,, Horse power and 
thresher Wheeler Millock & Co., Smut Machine F O and A Crit 
| tenden, Buckwheat do, D & W'S Penfield; Best Stalk cutter WM 
| Brown; best Straw cutter B Densmore; Plow clevis J Simmons, 
| worthy of notice; Meadow renovator E L Freeman, Best Hay 
rigging W Taft; best corn and cob crusher, J T Wilson; best s- 
| the snaths,cradle, hay forks, manure forks,Penny,Connable & Vo; 
| Harvest rake, L Stanbourgh; Harrow Jos Du Puy; six hay rakes, 
| Chas B Land; Fanning Mills, Chas Felt; best corusheller D & W 
'S Penfield; C'over machine, T A Haviland; Mortis machine, C 
| Carter; best farm wagon, E Chope, 2d best JE,Beehe; Wheat drill 
| and corn planter, Aaron Palmer; best collection of im; liments in 
| this state Penney Conable & Co., out of the st ite Emery & Co., 
| Albany. best corn sheller by hand DO & W'S Pentield; best do 
by horse; Telegraph churn J Baldwin and L H Hubbard; Pokeep- 
| sie; plough best for light use; sub soil and side bill only specimen, 
DO & WS Penfield; cast iron plough Michigan make, best for 
| stiff soil, D H Scott; Steel plough Mich. make 1st premium, Adam 


) Plantz. 











PLowINnG MATCH. 

Only 4 teams took,their station. The ground selected was a 
warm surface with a strong clay sub soil and had never been 
ploughed deeper than Ginches. Notice was given the ploughing 
must be done7 inches. The premiums were awarded as fol- 
lows: 

First premium, Edward Morse, Aon Arbor, depth 7} inches, 
time 74 minutes. 2d premium, NE Anderson, Ann Arbor, 
depth 6 inches, 60 minutes. Third premiam E Drake, Aun Arbor, 
depth 7 2-4 inches, time 74 minutes. 
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‘The committee could not reco. mend the premium to Wm. 
Fuller, althou,h he beatin time (19 minutes.) his plowing was 
too shallow. The commutee in their report impress the 
impor'ance of deep ploughing and illustra'e the truth that 
epeed is always n secondary consideration in farming, and that 
superior work with reasonable speed is most valuable in agricul- 
ture. 

Firtp Crors— Best sample of flour, without regard 
to quantity of wheat per bbl., Geo Millard, Dexter, 5. 
2d best, DD Sloan, Dover mills, Dexter, 3. 
3d do AN Hart, J.apeer steam mils. 
Best acre broom-corn, E. Platt, A A (Aan Arbor,) 3. 
do Dentcosn, FC Yost. Yp. 
do 5} acies wheat, 241 42 69, medal and 7, A Hoag. 
J bu. winter wheat, Mr Diucherty, 3. 
Dainy, Horry, Marte Suair, &c.—Best butter, De- 
garmo, A A; 2d best, O White, A A. 
Best cheese, over | yeor old, L Moon, York; 2d best, 
J Griffith, Farmington, Best not 1 year old, L Moon, 
York; 2d best, ., Lampham, Furmingtou; 3d best, J 

» Gaffith, Farimivg‘on. 

Best honev, O L Warner, A A; 
Marshall; 34 best. H W Griswold, 

Best maple sugar, E Ames, Kal.; 
Blackstone, 

Bee Hives, T D Nobile, A A. 

FINE Arts, 

The committee awarded the 1-t premium to Mrs J Starkweath 
er, for best collection of ornamental needle work; Ottoman cov- 
ers, beetset Mrs © Tyler. cmb:oidered ottoman covers of Mrs 
D Doug'ass, premiur. and committee speak highly of Mrs E M 
Whitabers; worsted wrought table cover of Mrs Emma Dorsch, 
premium. alsoto Mrs Aple, for sp! ndid fancy pieces; artificial 
flowers, Mrs Sarah H Palmer; two worsted coats, Mrs B Follet, 
fancy chair works. Mrs Francis M Kent; best worked collar, Adal- 
ine B Mead, patched silk quilt, Mrs Mark Norris; best folio, Mar- 
tha W Ladd, shell work,W S Saunders; lamp mats, Mrs H 
Holmes; wax flowers, Mies [lannah Gregory and Mrs E M Whit- 
taker, paintings cattle scene F H Cohen. : 

Best Diuguerrotypes, J E Martin, and committee also notice 
particularly GW = Merrick’s for 2d premium; best worked quilt, 
Mrs B F Granger; white quilt, Mrs G W Kellogg; silk bonnet, 
Miss M Hutchinson; crochet bonnet Mrs 8S Denton; net shawl, 


Lydia Dong'ass; and Mrs Rhoda Fuller; mechromatic painting 
8 Copelana. 


2d best, S Hughes, 
Niles. 
2d, O Ingalls, 3d,W 


REPORT ON FRUIT AND FLOWERS, 


Best variety app'es, FE D Lay; 2d Hubbard & Davis; 
34, JH Fetiows; be-t 10 varicties, S B Noble: 2!,Jonathan Shear- 
er; best,6 winter varieties, N Lyman; 2d best,Linus Cone; best 
fali seedling, 8 B Noltic, 2d Wm Tait; discretionary preminm to 
Win Ten Brovk,for 20 varieties, committee recommend premiums» 
JZR Williams, and also one to James Dougall. 

Best variety pears, E D Lay; 2d Huboard & Davis; test collec- 
tion Autumn pears, Linus Cone, 2d. C A Chipman. 

Best variety peaches, 8 B Noile, 2d, Hubbard & Davis; best 
10 specimens; Wm Finley, 2d, J N Gott; best seedling, A C East- 
mar, 20, Hubbard & Davis. 

Best Seliection, 6 specimens each,B F Strong, best 12 plums 
Hubbard & Wavis. 


Best quinces, J Simmons, 2¢.Hubbard & Davis, 31,Wm Dough- 
erty. 
Grapes best collection native, PF E Eldred; 2d,;Wm Ten Brook 


bes’ lot native, A Ten Brook, 2d,J D Terkes. 
Watermeions, 'eremiah Brown, 2d,8 B Noble. 


Dahlias, best premium, Mixer & Co, 2d, Wm Adair; Roses,best 
variety, Wm Adair. 

Phioxes, Ist premium, Jeremiah Prown; best floral desig», 
Mixer & Co ; 2d, corge Allmandinger: best hand boquet flat, “in 
Adair: 21, Jam sNetrutt; test hand bequet round, J Ford; 2, 
HN Sobie; best basket boquet with handle, HN Noble, bean- 
tfal arranged basket fl. wers, Miss emily Mixer; Miss & © Chirk, 
of Ann rbor, Rustic Cottage; Miss JQ Word; Rustic Arbor; 
Ladies ot Ann Arbor, flower imple, exch a premium of five dol- 
lars; J Neifurt, desiga for flower girden, premiuu. 


ESSAYS. 
Premivm for the best Exsay on Wheat Growing, War- 
ren Isham, $15. Ou other subjects the committee reques- 
ted time. 





MiscELLANROUs ARTICLES. 

The committee on miscelianevcus articles examined 
two hundred articles, and reported the following 
as worthy of notice: 

Presented by James Bull, history of plants of the 
inprint of 1598, isa rare and valueble specimen of 
printing, and the science of botany and orthography 
at that early period, Its preservation reflects reat 
honor upon its owner, and is deserving of honor- 
able mention in the report of the Executive com- 
mittee. 

By Mrs. John Palmer,1 Bo. Blackberry shrub. 

A M Harrison, ink various colors and indellibje; 
worthy ofa diploma. 

DO&W S Penticld, sad iron heater; is a useful 
and convenient article, and we recommend that it 
be favorably noticed in the report of the Executive 
committee. 

Same, stoves; all good. 

W Bostwick, pei'; very fine. 

W Tate, gentlemens wig; very superior; worthy 
of diploma. 

Hailock & Raymond, silk vest, best exhibited, 
and very elegant. 

J T Wilson, bedstead fastners, good article, and 
worthy of general use and a favorable notice in the 
society’s report. 

Robt. Banks, 2 coats and 1 par pants, were ele- 
gantly made, and we recommend a premium, 

W Phelps, confectionary, the quality and style 
of all the articles, was exceedingly guvd; and we 
recommend a diploma. 

E A Platt, corn brooms, were first rate; ,and 
worthy a premium. 

Chas Thayer, currant wine, rich and fine; worthy 
premium. 

Mr. Clay—wigs, ladies wig very superior; and 
we recommend a diploma. 

{ 1) Garlick, churn driver, aseful article, and we 
recommend it a favorable notice. 

Sam’! Anderson, spring bedstead; recommend a 
diploma. 

Valentine & Crowell, box jewellry; recommend 


premium. ; 
J T Phillips, Pegged thick boots; recommend 
premium. 


N W Calkins, rockaway foreign but good, we re- 
commend a premium. 

E Sheppard, galvanized gutter;recommend diplo- 
ma. 

G L Badley, Jenny Lind hack; recommend diplo- 


ma, 

C L Goodrich & Co., planishing machine; rec- 
ommend diploma. 

Markham & Brother, letter press; recommend 
premium. 

The sample of card printing exhibited by Messrs. 
Dunclee & Wales; was very beautiful and we rec- 
ommend diploma. 

Burt's astromical compass is worthy a premium 
and we the more cheerfully recommend it as its 
distinguished inventor is a citizen of our own 
State. 

The lamp shade exhibited by Mrs. Griffin of 
Detroit, is ahighly wrovghtarticle and worthy of 
a premium. 

The apple pearing machine exhibited by a gen- 
tleman from Onto, is a perfect thing in its way, 
and we recomend a diploma. 

The kyanized cordage exhibited by J T Crooks 
& Cu., of Maysville, Ky., exhibited superior work- 
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manship, and is reported not to deeay when expo - 
sed to che weather. We recomend a diploma. 
We recomend tothe exhibitor of a pen of goats 


a premium. 

Chas. Thayer, currant wine, recomend a premi- 
um. 

Miss Sarah E Owen, mineral mound, and boquet 
ofartificial flowers. Specimen of mineral is al 
beautifal article and worthy of a diploma. 

G W Renwick, cider mill, a compact and usefu 
article for small farmers, and worthy of notice. 

Jemes Summers, doors, recommend a premium. 

Seth Hughes, edge tools, recomend diploma. 

HA Roberts, buggies, premiuin. 

H Krause, upper leather, " 

FE Shepard, trass and copper work, very good 
worthy of a premium. 

James 8 Alvord, pump and bench screw, reco- 
mended to favorable mentiun by exec. commit- 
tee. 

Asa H Otis, piece of pork, enormous and good. 

RD Roys, heb morticing machine, premium. 

T Hill, horse shoe, recomend diploma. 

E S Warden, 7 shooter rifle recomended diplo- 
mo. 

Eigle & Eliott, lot of clothing, good. 

CS Gvodrich & Co., copper work, recomend 
premium. 

Ladue & E’dred, leather, recomend diploma. 

do belting do do 
T K Adams, fine boots. No competition, but 


considered the article very good and worthy of no- 
tice. 

T K A., peg’d boots thick, recomend diploma. 

E Clark, horse shoe, premium. 

JB oynk, piano, recomend diploma, 

W Wilson fireproof paint, recomend diploma. 
_ JA Baily, telegraph instrument and battery, rec- 
omend premium or diploma, as shal! be prefered by 
the exhibitor, or both if warranted by the funds of 
the society. 

Emery & Co., pruning shears, recomend pre- 
mium. 

P Cennable & Co., screw plates and chissel from 
Lake Superior iron received diploma. 

Geo. Kirby, sole eather, received premium, 


E.nery & Uo., fruit ladder do do 
LS Notle,whips, excellent, do diploma, 
G P Bennett, artificial teeth do do 


DOMESTIC MANUFACTURES. 


The committee on domestic maoufactures award- 
ed as follows: 

Mrs J Jones, Ist premium for 1 pair wollen 
blankets. 


Ciaries Yost, 2d do for woolen sheets 


Miss Sawyer, Ist = do for knit stocking. 
Miss Juho Jones, 2d do do do do. 
Miss Sawyer, 1-t do for socks, 

Mrs Joho Palmer, 24 do do. 


Miss Sawyer, lst do forcotton stockings. 
B Holmes, 2d do do do. 
Miss.Sawyer, Ist do forkritcotton socks. 
co for ktit linen stockings. 
Lydia Douglass, Ist do fur 10 yards of flannel. 
AS Stearns, 2d do for 1 piece woolen plaid. 
JN Voorhis, 1st do for 10 yards rug carpet. 
D DGil'ewt, 2d do for 20 do dv do. 
Johu Sweet, 34 do for 27 do do do 
G Teubrook, Ist do for 10 yards tew cloth, 





Mrs N M Scheff 2d do do do emb'd, 
John Ferrier 3d do do do emb'd. 
C Cornwell, Ist do fine piece black fulled cloth. 


do do 2d do fine piece grey do do. 

. y “ 2 

C Yort, Ist’ do best worked quilt other than 
silk. 


Mrs J funt, do best white worked quilt. 

Mrs 8S Sanders, do best silk worked quilt. 

JJ Voorbis, lst do woolen cehawl, 

Mrs R Comstock, 2d do woolen shaw]. 

J Sweet, do for large buff woolen mittens. 
Mrs R Comstock, Ist do for roll of flowered in- 
grain carpeting. 

The committee also recommended di-cretionary 
premiums to H E Dogarm,A A,one pair flae woolen 
stockings; J H Hellen, Adrian, shell work, bed spread 
colored; Maria Warner, Wayne, 4 skeins of wors- 
fed yarn, 1 pair worsted stockings and socks triple 
thread, well done; Henry Miller, Detroit, glass jar 
of tobacco and fancy show cards; C Yost, Ypsilan- 
ti, pair of linen pillow cases, linen very fixe. 
Mrs. W., A Warner Troy, pair kait woolea, 
hose—beautiful. 

Mrs J F Royce, A A, 5 skeins stocking yarn. 
L B:ldwin, Det., a set of excellent one horse har- 
nesses. 

Miss M. Hutchinson, A A, elegent bed quilt. 

Miss B F Granger, Manchester,pa'e! ed bed quilt. 

Emma D rsch, Det., a knit crochet quilt. 

J W Collins, Farmington, two pair silk stitch. 

do two buncties silk. 

L, Etheredge, Kal., 4 pieces Cassimer. 

CB Millard, Dexter, 2 do do 

Caleb Lampson, Yp., 4 pails, 4 4 bu measure, a 
tub, churn and bottle. 

Misses. Sawyer, Grand Blanc, pr woollen mit- 
ten. 

Misses Sawyer, Grand Blanc, a pr beautiful silk 
stocking. 

H Borce, Northville, pr boot lasts. 

LS Noble, Detro't,three carriage whips,and one 
riding whip. 

The committe in concluding their report say: 

We respectfully recommend that the list of do- 
nated articles be extended much beyond the present 
list as a saving of time to the viewing commiltees 
and also to the executive committees in awarding 
discretionary premiums if they should concur with 
the viewing committe on the subject recommended, 

The were a largenumber of articles which re- 
flecied great credit cn the manufacturers, which 
were necessarily passed over by the committee, be- 
cause no premiums were off-red and they could not 
| extend their discretionary premiums. 

The taste and industry of the ladies are worth of 
all praise in this departmeut of the society. They 
ha:e ornamented the buildings with their work,and 
we re'urn them our thenks forthe great addition 
which their labors make to the annual fair of our 
Agricultural Svciety. 


far We are indebted to the Hon. Lewis 
Cass, and also to the Hon. A. W. Buell, for cop- 
ies of the spaeches they have delivered during 
the present session of Congress, and also for 
speeches of other members of Congress—also to 
the latter for a volume of eight hundred pages, 





Miss Sarah E Owen, Ist do fur hearth rug. 





embracing valuable public documents. 
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NOTES BY THE WAY---No. 79. was one of the most profitable crops to which a 
farmer could give his attention, as he could easi- 
ly raise thirty bushels to the acre, and there was 
no difficulty in disposing of them at a dollar, and 
we heard high commendations of the carrot |from that to ten shillings per bushel. At thirty 


crop, both from the Messrs. Bryant and Col. bushels per acre, or even twenty, they would be 
Hodge—the latter of whom remarked, that it; profitable crop at six shillings per bushel— 
might be made to the United States what the tur- | more profitable than almost any other crop. We 
m4 ut na bes re the latter not being so think it worthy the consideration of our farmers, 
ee ne er ee whether both this and the carrot crop should not 


humid atmosphere. " ; ‘ 
To those of our readers who may not know | be introduced, to some extent, into their system 


what the turn ep crop has been to England, we |of husbandry. 

would say, that it has been the means of the ren-| More about the effects of deep plowing—NMr. 
ovation of their lands, and bringing them up to | Bryant, of Buffalo, remarked to us, that the farm 
their present high state of cultivation, entering he now occupies, (spoken of under our horti- 
as it has for many years, very largely into their cultural head, as devoted to his nursery and to 
system of rotation. It draws largely upon the market vegetables,) was regarded as totally 
atmosphere for- its food, and makes but compara- | worthless for agricultural purposes, when he 
tively light draughts upon those mineral elements | it b 
in the soil, which enter mainly into the compo-|PUurchased it, so worn and exhausted had it be- 
sition of the grain crops, and more largely upon |come. ‘The first crop of oats he sowed upon it, 
those which are drawn but slightly upon by those he said, scarcely grew six inches high, and other 
crops. Of course, the elements on which the crops in proportion. But he put one plow right 
grain crops mainly feed, being so slightly drawn | 
upon in the meantime, instead of being more | : 
and more exhausted, are accumulating in the soil, ed up the sub-soil, and the consequence was that 
by means of the process of decomposition which |he had corn as stout as it could well grow out of 
is constantly going on. This is the reason why | the ground, and other crops to correspond. 


the turnep crop has exerted so powerful an agen-| An instance of the good effects of deep plow- 
cyin the renovation of the worn-out lands of |. h = Fe PR yy 
England. jing, has recently been related to us by Mr. - 

But we were talking about carrots, the effect ¢Ty> of Hillsdale. He is a clothier by trade, and 
of which upon the soil is very similar to that of ‘still carries on the business, near the village of 
tarnepe. Mr. Bryant remarked, that he had /fijllsdale. Last year he took a notion to have a 
raised 1300 bushels of them upon an acre, but 8 farm, and bought one in the neighborhood which 
thousand bushels per acre is considered a good | ff 7 bien” Wat 
yield. Both he and Col. Hodge bore testimony | Y°S me, dee ae a 
to their value, as food for horses, They usually |in the business, he asked advice of aneightor, as 
feed their work horses oats once a day, and car-|to the best method of cultivation, and, as good 

y 8 

rots a day, ope a poor — a rage a | luck would have it, the individual of whom he 
pair of horses, an eir horses keep In tter . 
condition than to feed them entirely upon oats; Petits <-eprastingdinne-miniee whet hen 


and sometimes they feed with carrrots alone, and him decidedly, that if he would have a remuner- 


their horses work as well upon them as npon oats. ‘ating crop, he must plow deen, and turn up the 
Accordingly, he put on a strong team, 


They are in great demand for livery stable use, sub-soil. . . , - 

as furnishing a cheaper food than grain, and and put his plow in to its utmost depth, he tho’t, 
equally good. They remarked that horses, after about ten inches; and to that depth he summer- 
being fed upon them awhile, became very fond of | fallowed a twenty-five acre field, with the excep- 
tion of four or five acres, which had been plowed 


them. 

Col.H. observed ,that there was a general preju- shallow before he made the purchase. As a con- 
dice against raising them, on eccountof the sup- |S°quence, the deep plowed portion, about twenty 
posed trouble of weeding them, é&c., and he had |2cres, yielded twenty-five bushels of wheat to 
partiken largely of this prejudice, but he had |the acre, and the shallow plowed, about four or 
gotten entirely cured of it. The weeding was| five aeres, yielded about half as much to the acre 
but little more than that of any other of the hoed|;—"*t being the crop taken off the present sea- 
crops, and once weeded, all the trouble was over | $9. 
with. | Wheat-growing----Quantity of seed to the 


The bean crop—Mr. Allen called our atten- | 4¢re---Mr. Reed, of Ypsilanti, has made a series 
‘of experiments, with a view to test the relative 


tion particularly to acrop of white beans, upon | < - 
his farm on Grand Island, which presented a fine effects of sowing a greater or smaller quantity of 


growth and a heavy burden of pods. He said it|seed wheat to the acre. He has, he says, for five 














BY THE EDITOR. 


The carrot crop—While in Buffalo, recently, 








after another, following in its furrow,ani thus turn- 
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years in succession, seeded different parcels of 
land, similar in character aud preparation, with 
half a bushel, three pecks, a bushel, and a bushel 
and a half; and the result was that there was no 
difference in the yield, except one year, and that 
year the difference was in favor of the smallest 
quantity, viz: a half bushel to the acre. 

This is certainly a result which confounds us, 
as it is directly at variance with numerous other 
experiments which have been made. In the New 
York Siate Agricultural Society’s Transactions 
for 1849, which we have just received, we find 
a statement of the results of several experiments, 
by Adam Clarke, of West Dresden, Yates Co. 
N. Y., which is as follows: Four beds were ac- 
curately measured, each one-fourth of ayrod 
square; they were numbered and subdivided as 
follows: No. 1 in squares 14 inches each way; 
No. 2 about 2 inchs; No. 3 alittle short of 3 in- 
ches; No. 4,34 inches; and a kernel of wheat 
was put in the corners of each small square, 14 
inches deep.—Soil, a clay loam; no fertilizers 
used except a little gypsum. When harvestad, 
the parcels from each bed were kept separate, 
carefully shelled, anc weighed separately. By 
counting and weighing the grains, it was found 
that the amount of seed planted on No. 1 was at 
the rate of three bushels and forty-five pounds to 
the acre, and the yield 69 busheis and 20 ibs. to 
the acre. On No. 2, quantity sown per acre, 2 
bushels and 6 tbs., and yield 59 bushels and 40 
ibs. On No. 3, seed sown 1 bushel, and yield 
50 bushels and 40 tbs. per acre. On No. 4, seed 
sown 434 tbs., and yield 45 bushels and 3 ibs. 


per acre. 
This experiment seems to have been very 








| For the Michigan Samer. | 
WHEAT GROWING—No. 5. 


Friend Isham: I will state briefly the method that 
I have pursued to clear my fields of the pests that 
have formerly materially injured my wheat crop. 
Seed was carefully cleaned and screenings care- 
fully saved, and ground or boiled, before feeding 
them; fence corners and other places, where foul 
stuff grew, were mown before it ripened, wheat 
fields wed once or twice in the spring, every man, 
woman and child was directed to pull and burn 
to ashes every stalk they saw, and after a few 
years, us soon as the quantity was reduced, so 
that it could be conveniently done, harvest hands 
were directed to pick out and secure all they saw 
in harvesting. This method has been pursued, 
without any deviation for years, until the amount 
of foul stuff now grown is small, and what is 
grown springs up where the remains of old stumps 
are extracted, or where some head-lands were 
plowed that have not been plowed before in y’rs. 
The amount of foul stuff has been gradually di- 
minished, until I believe that I can safely say, 
there is not a single gill of its seed in 1000 bush- 
els. 

In concluding this hastily written article, per- 
mit me to quote a short extract from an address 
of Joseph R. Williams, delivered before the Ag- 
ricultural Society of Kalamazoo Co., which ad- 
dress ought to be in the hands of every farmer in 
the land: 

“Those who heed Nature’s laws and Nature’s 
suggestions, all reap their reward. One man al- 
ways has the best of animals and vegetables, an- 
other the worst; one always has a foul crop, the 
other a clean one, one always has a good yield, 
the other a bad one; one always has all sorts of 
trash about him, the other none at all. Iam a 
miller, and when the new crop begins to come in, 
as far as I can see a farmer on his load, I can tell 
what sort of wheat his bags contain, whether he 
has been a lucky or unlucky farmer. Some men 
always carry to market good wheat, entirely free 


carefully made, and the results carefully ascer- | from’ chaff, chess, rye, cockle, smut, grown wheat, 


tained. The soil, the culture, &c, being exactly 
the same in each case. 

It is certainly true that the same quantity of 
seed sown early in the season, will stock a cer- 
tain area of ground much more thickly than if 
sown late in the season upon the same ground, 
similarly prepared, from the fact that it stools or 
tithers out more. 





| 


straw, sticks, nails, gravel-stones, and hen dung, 
Other men have from 5 to 10 per cent of these 
ingredients toimpose on the buyer. The first 
never sows rye for wheat, never sows smut, and 
uses the best and purest seed. He prepares and 
thoroughly pulverises his land, keeps it fenced, 
stacks his crops well, threshes and cleans them 
well. The other neglects all these precautions, 


And it is also true that more} and meets a natural retribution, and instead of 


seed is required to stock light, poor soils, than | blaming himself alone, curses the miller and curses 


heavy, strong ones, for the reason that it litters | 


less. Butthis does not affect the decision of the 
above question, which is not whether the same 
amount of seed will stock all lands, under all cir- 
cumstances—but whether wheat standing thicker 
or thinner upon the ground, will produce the 
most. At the same time, it is undoubtedly irue, 


that the thinner it is sown the more it will litter or 
spread. 








his luck.” 

I have made this quotation in part to say just 
one word, by way of inquiry, to the millers that 
grind wheat for customers, as most do in this part 
of the State. Ifthe farmer is censured for de- 
livering rye, smut, cockle, &c., is the miller jus- 
tifiable in mixing that wheat with other farmers’ 
clean wheat, before grinding, & then giving them 
both flouralike? Yours, &c., L. CONE, 
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NOTES BY THE WAY.—No. 78. 





BY THE EDITOR. 





Strawberries.—During a visit to friend Allen’s, 
of Black Rock, while we were in Buffalo, in com: 
pany with Col. Hodge, the conversation took rath- 
er a pomological turn, and first came up the sub- 
ject of strawberry culture. 

Mr. A. said strawberries did best in clay soil, 
but such soils were affected more than any other 
by drouth, and when a drouth came on, it put an 
immediate and total stop to the growth. We sup- 
pose the artificial method of watering them with 
an engine suggested by him in our Grand Island 
tour, was desiyned as an alternative, in the event 
of such a contingency. Col. H. proposed multch- 
ing as a remedy, and both of them seemed to 
agree, that it might be made very serviceable. 

After a general canvassing of the different va- 
rieties of strawberries, Col. H, came to the con- 
clusion, that the four best were, the Early Scarlet. 
Rival Hudson, Boston Pine, and Burr’s New Pine. 

The curculio—interesting fact innatural history 
A somewhat protracted and interesting conversa- 
tion took place, at the same interview,with regard 
to the curculio. A communication had just ap- 
peared in the Horticulturist (for August) furnish- 
ed, at Mr. A.’s instance, by Mr. Spaulding,of Lock- 
port,the purport of which was,that.he had paved 
the ground under some of his plum trevs in his 
orchard, and left others unpaved, the paved and 
the unpaved being intermixed with each other.— 
In other instances, he paved the ground under- 
neath one half of a tree, leaving the other half 
unpaved. And in every instance, the trees and 
half trecs whose tops were directly over the pave- 
ment, were loaded with fruit, which held on to 
maturity, while upon all the unpaved trees, the 
fruit was totally destroyed. This was a decided 
instance, about which there could be no mistake, 
and no question. Mr. A. went on to philosophize 
upon the matter, and said there was something 
wonderful about it. Here was this striking in- 
stance of the preventive effect of paving; down 


East, there is a man, he continued, who has a 
plum tree, one half of whose top hangs over a 


river, and that half always bears abundance of 
fruit, while upon the other half it is always des- 
troyed; and the worm, upon the falling of the 








plum,could not find its way into the earth,to be met- 
amorphosed into an insect, & the top which hangs 
over it, bears fruit in abundance, while upon trees 
close by, which were not thus served, the fruit 
was all destroyed. Col. H. also named a man in 
Buffalo, who had paved the half of a tree, with 
similar results, and both seemed to agree, that 
there must be something in the matter deserving 
attention. 


Mr. A. remarked,that in his opinion, there was 
but one way of accounting tor this phenomenon, 
and that was, that the insect was endowed with 
an insttnct by its creator, which led it to avoid de- 
positing its egg where it could never be hatched. 
The plum containing if, falling upon a pavement, 
or into a tiver, or upon a pile of horse manure, 
would be in a situation, that it could never hatch, 
and hence such places of deposit for their eggs, 
were avoided. Col. H. seemed to take the same 
view of the subject. 


Transplanting apple trees—We mentioned 
the fact in our last, of Mr. Allen’s having eighty 
acrs covered with fruit trees upon his great farm 
on Grand Island. He transplanted 1200 apple 
trees last spring, and what is remarkable, out of 
1200 trees, he did not loose one. Their roots 
were set’ entirely upon the surface of the ground, 
and a mound raised around them. The reason 
of this was, that the soil was clayey, and the sub- 
soil a stiff clay, in which many of them would 
doubtless have perished, and those which survi- 
ved, would either have stood in a surplus of wat- 
er, or been pinched by drouth. [t was sod ground, 
and the sod was turned under, the trees set direct- 
ly upon it, a little dirt drawn over them, and the 
turf, grass side down, laid around the tree, forms 
ing a small mound. The trees are very thrifty. 

Messrs. Bryant’s Nursery.—Close by the nur- 
sery of Col. Hodge, spoken of in our last, is that 
of “A Bryant & Sons,” where we spent a short 
time very pleasantly, but too short for éxtensive 
observations. They as well as friend Hodge,have 
some fifty or sixty acres of land, which was pur- 
chased at an early day, of course, for a compara- 
tively small price,but which has become immense- 
ly valuable for building purposes. Both expect 
soon to be crowded off by the swelling tide of 
population. 

The Messrs. Bryants devote a portion of their 
ground to the culture of garden vegetables for 


market, with which they supply a large number 
of boats for the season. ‘The portivn devoted t 
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nursery purposes, is quite extensive, and their 
trees quite thrifty, being of the most approved va- 
rieties. 

Method of pruning young apple trees.—Mr. 
Isaac Bryant remarked, that they never touched 
the pruning knife to their apple trees the first two 
years, and the third year they cut the limbs which 
they prune off, two buds from the body of 
the tree. The reason they allege for this mode 
of treatment,is that it makes the trees more stocky, 
and also promotes the developement of their 
roots. 

Difficulty in budding pears and plums, —Mr. B. 
likewise remarked to us, that young seedling 
plum and pear trees, have for several years, in 
their nursery, shed their leaves just about bud- 
ding time, so that propagation by budding them, 
is out of the question. He showed us some that 
cast their leaves upon being handled. 

Mr. B. said that the Angers quince was the va- 
riety most relied on for stocks on which to engraft 
the pear for dwarfs, by those who are most in the 
secret. 


The sales of this nursery are quite extensive, 
and its enterprising proprietors have realized a 
handsoine return for their outlay. 

Peaches.—Although the young trees look thrif- 
ty here, it is said but little fruit is produced, on 
account, we suppose, of bleak winds from the 
lake. Mr. B. has planted a large peach orchard, 
embracing, we think, near 40 acres, near Erie, 
Pa., with a view, we suppose, of supplying the 
Buffalo market. Col. [lodge has also purchased 
a farm upon the extreme lower end of Grand Isl- 
and, which he thinks is sufficiently sheltered to 
afford protection to this fruit, and where he is 
about. putting out a large peach orchard, and also 
orchards of other kinds of fruit. 

Pear tree blight.—In a delightful ramble we 
had upon the beautiful grounds of the Hon. L. 
Eaton, across the way from the Messrs. Bryants, 
we were pained to see great numbers of his 
very choice and extensive assortment of pear 
trees, either dead or dying with the blight. No 
one seems to know anything about the disease, or 
a remedy for it. Col. Hodge, who was present, 


and is a veteran pomologist, shook his head in 
silence. 


We saw here a dwarf pear tree, only 2 years 
old full of pears.as it could hold. 








BLACK TARTARIAN CHERRY 


BY B. HODGE. 


To the question, often asked, “which is the best 
cherry?” we answer Black Tartarian; and then 
to the question, whether there are not others equal- 
ly as good, we answer, yes; a half a dozen other 
sorts just as good. But the Black Tartarian stands 
pre-eminent, and perhaps is better known than 
any other variety. The tree is of vigorous growth 
—none more so. Its large leaves and beautiful 
pyramidal form, render it very striking in its ap- 
pearance. Fruit of large size,obtuse-heart-shaped. 
Skin smooth, of a fine purplish black; but not 
quite as dark as the Black Heart, and somewhat 
longer than the last named. Flesh half tender, 
very juicy, and ofa rich, delicious flavor. Ripens 
here towards the end of June. 





ABOUT FRUIT TREES. 


For the Michigan Farmer. 
Battimore, August 22d, 1850. 
Mr. Isham: 

I noticed an articie in the August 
No. of the Farmer, on planting trees, by H. F. 
Baker, who offers to tell any that will ask, his 
mode of raising trees; and I, for one, would like 
to know how he works it to get trees as large as 
he teils for, in so short a time—and I know of no 
other way than to ask him through the Farmer. 

{ would like to know where friend Baker lives. 
And while I am on the subject of trees, I will 
tell you, that you may tell others, that mustard 
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will kill young trees newly set—at least I think | 
so, from the fact that I set out about 100 apple 
trees, on new land, last spring, three of which, | 
nearest the house, gol mustard sown around 
them. They all leaved out, and seemed to be 
doing well, until the mustard began to go to seed, 
when the one that had the most around it dwin- 
dled and died, root and branch. I did not think 
much of it; I thought if 1] enly lost one out of 
a hundred, it was doing pretty well; but svon 
another began to show bad symptoms, and then 
I thought it might be the mustard, and pulled it 
away from the two living trees. The consequence 
is, 30 far, that they are alive, but one looks bad, 
and the other shows the effect some. 


Yours, «c. 
D. McOMBER. 





For the Michigan Farmer. 
CULTURE OF FRUIT. 


THE PLUM. 


Those of us who have been reared in the wilds 
of the west, and have had the pleasure of seeing 
and tasting only the common varieties of the 
plum, know but little about the excellent flavor 
and richness of superior sorts. 

The plum adapts itself very readily to most 
soils, but a rich loam—alluvial soils—suit its na- 
ture best. There are some varieties among all 


kinds of fruit, which seem better adapted to some 
locations than toothers; while others manifest no 
uneasiness at change, and yield heavy burdens of 
rich, luscious, melting fruit, whenever and wher- 
ever the head and hand of industry unite to se- 


lect, prune and cultivate. Among the former, 
Downing classes the Esopus Spitzenberg and 
Newtown Pippin, apples, and says that at the 
south and west, and in New England, their char- 
acter is so changed that they are hardly known 
as the same fruit. 

Early Yeilow, is one of the earliest varieties 
of the plum. There is nothing striking about 
this variety, save its early maturity; but for this 
it deserves a place in every farmer’s garden. 

Green Gage.—This is pronounced by good 
judges, to be the richest and finest of all plums. 
Varieties are to be met with all over the country 
under the name of “green gage,” but the culti- 
vator cannot be too careful in examining the ti- 
tle. There is a peculiar sugary flavor and de- 
liciousness in the genuine green gage, which 
those obtained from seed do seldom possess. 

Prince’s Imperial Gage, was raised from the 
seed of the green gage. Manning, and Kendrick, 
and Thomas, agree that this is the most product- 
ive and profitable of all plums. 

“A single tree of this variety at Charlestown, 
Mass,” says Kendrick, “owned by S. R. John- 
son, has, for several years in succession, yielded 





crops which were sold at from $40 to $50 per 
annum.” 


Coe’s Golden Drop,—This isa very large yel- 
low plum, slightly necked about the stem, and 
long. It isa great bearer, and a cling-stone.— 
Thomas says he has measured fruit of this kind 
2} inches long. 

The yellow Magnum Bonum, or, as it is com- 
monly called, the “ egg plum,” is worthy of gen- 
eral cultivation. It has a rich flavor and is juicy, 
But as the texture is rather fibrous and coarse, it 
is used principally for cooking and preserving. 

The iil Ottoman.—This is a variety not 
yet very extensively known. Downing says this 
plum “ has qualities which will véry soon make 
it avery popular plum. In the first place, it is 
among the earliest sorts; secondly, it is remarka- 
bly juicy, sweet and excellent; the flesh is of a 
very melting texture; thirdly, it isa most abund- 
ant and very regular bearer—the fruit hanging 
in the richest clusters; and lastly, it isa very 
hardy tree, suiting itself to almost any climate 
where the plum will thrive.” 

The Jefferson—This is a very valuable fiuit. 
It was originated by the late judge Buel, and by 
him named. It has been introduced into Eng- 
land, and is highly esteemed there. The follow- 
ing description is from the “Fruit and Fruit Trees 
of America,” by A.J. Downing: 

“Skin, golden yellow, with a beautiful purple- 
ish-red cheek, and covered with a tlin white 
bloom. Flesh, deep orange, (like that of the ap- 
ricot,) parts freely and almost entirely from the 
stone, which is long and pointed; very rich, jui- 
cy, luscious and high-flavored. Ripens the last 
of August, and hangs a fortnight on the tree.” 

The Curculio is the most formidable depreda- 
tor upon the plum. It commences its work of 
destruction very early, when the young fruit is 
not more than a quarter of an inch in diameter, 
by making a small incision, in which it deposits 
its egg, A crescent-shaped excrescence will soon 
designate the punctured fruit. The egg soon 
hatenes, and a small white worm is produced, 
which feeds upon the fruit, causing it to fall pre- 
maturely, or to be gummy and untit for use if it 
remains on the tree. Itis said, when the fruit 
falls, the worm enters the earth, where it remains 
through winter in the pupa state, and in the 
spring 1s metamorphosed into a perfect insect, 
and thus perpetuates its race. 

The best remedy known requires care and 
trouble. But what of that, when one gets doub- 
ly repaid? The expedient of throwing slacked 
lime on the trees, when wet with dew, spoken of 
by Mr. Holmes, in a communication to the “Far 
mer,” is certainly worthy of an efficientstrial. A 
certain method of destroying the insect, is by 
spreading white sheets under the tree, and jarr- 
ing the tree by a violent and sudden shock, with, 
a mallet, when they will fall upon the sheets, and 
may easily be destroyed. 

There should be no delay after they have _fall- 
en, as they will remain motionless but a few sec- 


onds. 
ROLYNBECK, 
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For the Michigan Farmer. 
MANURE FOR FRUIT TREES. 





Prairie Ronde, July 12, 1850. 
Mr. Isham: 
Sir—Of late I have discovered that 





my indebtedness to the Farmer and its correspon- 
dents was rapidly increasing on my hands, and | 
by way of liquidating in part my obligation, | | 
propose to give you and your readers a scrap of, 
my experience in relation to the plum, the peach, 

and the cherry. Some years since I discovered 

that neither of them would bear manure. At the 

time alluded to, I had two fine cherry trees stand- 

ing in front of my house, and being desirous to 

increase their growth, I tried a plan which was 

said to work well in France in renovating old 

fruit trees, especially the apple tree, and I conclu- 

ded if it was good for one tree, it might be for 

another. The plan was this:—in November lay 

the roots bare for 4 or 5 feet around, fill up with 

barn yard manure, throw two or three pails full 

of water on the manure, and cover up with dirt. 

Now for the result: in two years my two cherry 

trees were dead, root and branch, and I believe 

their death was caused by the manure. About 

the time alluded to,I lost two pear trees that stood 

near a stack yard, and I have no doubt the straw 

that was scattered around them and rotted,caused 

their death. I have some 40 other peach trees 

that are now 18 years old, most of them thrifty 

and now full of fruit. 

My convictions were still further confirmed 
that the stone fruits would not bear manure, by 
the case of a plum tree, the first one I ever own- 
ed, the seed of which I brought from Pennsylva- 
nia 20 years ago. It stood near a hen-coop, and 
when I cleared out the coop, I threw the manure 
around the said plum tree, and in the course of a 
year or two, I discovered that instead of growing 
more thrifty as I expected, it was rather on the 
decline. Since then, the only application I make 
to my stone fruit is leached ashies. 

While on the subject of manuring trees, I will 
say, that for several years past, since I quit culti- 
vating my orchard of apple trees, I have been in 
the habit of putting occasionally a cart load of 
barn yard manure partially rotted around my ap- 
ple trees. .So far Iam perfectly satisfied with 
the result; at first ] had fears that the grub worm 
might work in the manure, but they have not with 
me; it seems to answer the purpose about as well 
as cultivating the ground, without the danger of 
mangling or galling the trees, which can hardly, 
be avoided, if you work your orchard with a team. 
The above may not be new to all your readers, as 
no doubt some of them have as much experience 
and are probably more observing than I am: the 
may have made the discovery before I did, but 
still there may be some who donot know the 
above to be true by experience,—for the benefit 
of those I write. 

Yours, P. J. McCCREARY.: 





_ P.S. Will you or some of your correspondents 
inform me how to construct some kind of fixture 
for drying fruit? P. J. M. 





Remarkxs.—When friend M. speaks of having 
discovered that stone fruit trees will not bear ma- 
nure, we suppose he means a certain kind of ma- 
nure, as he speaks of having applied another kind 
(ashes) with good results. His experience, how- 
ever, in regard to the use of barn yard manure 
for stone fruit trees is confirmed by the experi- 
ence of others. Dr. Kennicut, a leading nurser- 
eyman and fruit grower in Illinois, says that yard 
manure alone, is frequently injurious to peaches, 
plums and cherries, and should not be allowed to 
come in contact with the roots of any kind of fruit 
tree, until thoroughly rotted. He adds, that mix- 
ed with half decayed chips, charcoal and ashes, he 
las found it very serviceable. 

A compost of swamp muck, lime and ashes, 
has often been recommended as an excellent ma- 
nure for every hind of fruit tree, as the result of 
thorough and repeated experiment. 

Will some one whu knows how, answer the 


query of our correspondent in reference to a 
fruit drying establishment?—Ep. 





For the Michigan Farmer. 
THE WAY IT IS DONE. 





North Plains, Ionia Co., Sept. 16, 1850 
Mr. Isham: 

By way of reply to Mr. “S. B.,” I 
propose to give “a slice of my experience.” Few 
persons in this town need to be told that I first set 
fodt on Michigan soil in Nov. 1840—that then 


with the exception of one old scurf, we were two 
miles from the nearest inhabitant—in the summer 
of ’41 built a small “log cabin,” (the same that 
serves us yet,) & commenced to live in the woods 
—the spring of ’42 saw the present site of our 
fruit sard, an unbroken wilderness. 

That spring (’42) we cleared the same, and 
planted it to potatoes—that fall (’42) we set 25 
apple-trees of that summer’s growth, as an exper- 
iment merely, as our neighbors nearly to a man 
told us that fruit could never be raised here. But 
I thought there was “nothing like trying.” The 
next spring (’43) we planted it to potatoes again 
—washed the trees in strong lye and hoed well, 
and if a worm or insect dared to invade those 
trees, he was doomed. ‘To riot there was out of 


Y|the question. The spring of ’44 we washed ear- 


ly with strong lye tag 1 don’t say very strong) 
plowed very carefully and planted to corn and 
beans, and if a weed or tree sucker made its ap- 
rance, our first business was to annihilate it — 
veral times that season we washed the trees in 
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soap suds, and they flourished wonderfully. We 
have practised much the same routine every 
season since, with the addition of well rotted 
stable manure, leached ashes, chip manure 
and some sult scattered around and among them. 
I plow but one way—/owerd the trees in the fall, 
and from them in the spring,and spade where the 
plow does not reach—one to drive, another to 
hold the plow atways, and we commenced with 
the understanding that every piece of bark knock- 
ed off the size of a finger nail, costs the driver 25 
cents—this by the way, to promote increased 
carefulness. I adhere strictly to the “low train- 
ing” system. Every season till the present, we 
have thrown the suds of the weekly wash upon 
the ground near the trees. As stated previously, 
several of the trees bore last year (the 7th year 
from the seed) near one bushel each. This sea- 
son, some are judged to have two bushels each, 
and others more than one bushel,and several with 
smaller quantities, despite the severe late frosts— 
fruit large size, beautiful and delicious—no grafts 
in bearing save one pear, on apple stock, which is 
the “wonder of the place.” May be I shall at 
some time say something about plums, as we 
have remarkable success with THEM too. 

With reference to what Mr. 8S. H. finds on his 
trees, I think if they were properly cared for 
from the first,those pests would never make their 
appearance; but after they do appear, the best 
way I know of to get rid of them is, to take a 
hard wood stick and scrape them off—then make 
a swab and wash with lye or soap suds before the 
trees leave in the spring. 

Yours respectfully, 
H. F. BAKER. 

P. S. Our trees were set 16 feet apart North 
and South, 20 feet East and West, in a soil which 
is mostly a deep, rich, san¢y loam. We have now 
about 130 fruit trees set,—some Alanthus, Moun- 
tain Ash, &c. We can tell large stories that will 
bear criticism about the growth of locust trees, 


H. F. B. 





For the Michgan Farmer. 





Mr. Isham: 

Question Ist: Cana farmer that 
wishes to raise stock of all kinds, that is blessed 
with ordinary capacity, but has had the benefits 
of neither experience nor vbservation, by the use 
of books,and the exercise of judgment obtain such 
a knowledge of the diseases of animals, and their 
respective remedies, as to enable him, with safety 
to be his own Veterinary Surgeon?* 

Question 2d: If he can, what books would you 
recommend for each class of animals respective- 
ly?¢ By answering the above in your next No. 
you will much oblige, 


A YOUNG FARMER +4 





* Yes—Ed. 
t Allen on domestic animals, See Mr, Gage’s 





communication respecting it. We have hereto- 
fore commended it—Ed. 

{ We hope “Young Farmer,” will occasional- 
ly make his appearance in our columns, either as 
an inquirer, or as an instruc or.—Ed. 





DRILLING IN WHEAT--GREAT CROPS, ac. 





FROM COL. F. W. CURTENEUS. 





For the Michigan Farmer. 
Karamazoo, Sept. 2d, 1850. 


Mr. Isham: 

Dear Sir: In a communication 
recently received from you, you make inquiries 
with regard to my success in the dri/d system of 
cultivating wheat. When I had the pleasure of 
conversing with you upon this snbject, last, the 
yield of the field of 30 acres, which we were 
then viewi: g, I conjectured, would be 30 bush- 
els per acre. It has since been well harvested 
and well secured; and although I have not yet 
threshed it, yet, having counted the sheaves, I 
have now more satisfactory data upon which to 
base an opinion—and that opinion is, that it will 
average at least 33 bushels, although there were 
acres which, I will venture to assert, would have 
overgone 40 bushels. 

When I take into consideration the condition of 
the field from which it was harvested, having 
been under cultivation 17 years without ever 
having been manured or stocked down, | am per- 
fectly satistied with the result.* 

Upon the cultivation of wheat, both broad-cast 
and drill, [ have, within the last two years, be- 
stowed a good deal of thought, and my experi- 
ence and observation has furnished me with irre- 
sistible evidence, that that farmer is behind the 
age of improvement, who looks with distrust up- 
on this mode of culture. My firm convictions 
are, that, in ordinary seasons, the excess of wheat 
obtained from the use of the drill, over the 
broad-cast mode, will defray the entire expense of 
putting in, harvesting, and threshing the crop.— 
Men may write me down crazy, for making such 
an assertion, yet figures which never utter a false- 
hood will uphold me in it-t 

This very fact goes to prove, that such farms 
as are susceptible of the use of the drill, by rea- 
son of the absence of stumps and other obstacles, 
have actually increased in value from this very 
improvement. This fall I have a better fallow 
upon which to pursue the system, and, with as 
good a season as the last, I shall be disappointed 
if I obtain less than twe.ve hundred bushels from 
thirty acres. 

Our corn crop is fair—our grass has been 
good—our wool has exceeded, in price, our esti- 
mates, and our stock are thriving; so that upon 
the’ whole, we should be filled with gratitude. 
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The proceeds of my farm, this year, will, ac- 
cording to my Ledger, foot up at least $1.200— 
and this, off of 160 acres, (110 under the plow,) 
should be satisfactory.t 

Iam more and more convinced, every day, 
that the only plausible passport to contentment 
and happiaess, is witein reach of the American 
educated farmer.§ 

Yours respectfully, C. 


* This is certainly quite extraordinary. Col. 
C’s farm is upon Grand Prairie, four miles from 
Kalamazoo.—Ed. 

+ We have met with many others who are e- 
qually decided in their convictions of the supe- 
riority of the drill system over broad-cast sowing. 
—Ed. 

{ Quite satisfectory.—Ed. 

§ We hope the readers of the Farmer will of- 


ten be favored with communications from this 
source.—Ed. 





For the Michgan Farmer. 
MORE “APPLES OF GOLD.” 


North Plains, Ionia Co., May, 30th 1850. 
Mr. Isham: 

You ask each of your subscribers 
to contribute their mental as well as pecuniary 
aid to sustain your (our) excellent paper, and I 
feel the justice of your claim; but when I reflect 
a moment upon the amount of talent of the first 
order there is in this state, that should be devoted 
largely to the interest of agriculture and horticul- 
ture, and compare my poor opportunities and ca- 
pabilities with the vast opportunities for learning 
much and doing good, possessed by some whose 
names are already traced upon the list of great 
ones—I so sensibly feel my littleness as almost 
to prohibit the venturing an opinion above a whis- 

er. 
; I certainly think they ought to contribute by 
every honest means to the benefit of those who 
help them to occupy their commanding position. 
How, let me ask, could they do it so effectually as 
to give us through the Farmer the result of their 
observation and experience? Do they really know 
that we small fry are looking to them for some 
demonstration of their claims to the title they as- 
sume when they ask the ‘dear people’ to sustain 
them in their efforts after power in high places? 
They certainly would be thought great, virtuous 
and good. Let*them make good their claim to 
the title of ‘benefactors of their race,’ and we will 
cheerfully accord what they seem to desire. Let 
them not only think, talk and write for self ag- 
grandizement, but let them act for the good of 
those whose suffrages they seek. I almost fear 
we should scarcely know they are entitled to our 
respect, even were it not that a few such spirits 
as friend Isham attack and beard them in their 





es 


own retreat and pick from them their experience 
and practice. We should like to know more of 
their doings at home—the ‘papers’ will tell us 
what they do abroad—will they lease, at least 
to furnish us through the Farmer, with a plan of 
their grounds, their mode of doing things, and 
their reasons for it—not that we expect or wish 
to be mere copyists, or to be able fully to carry 
out their good plans—but we can glean something 
from each, and exercise our smaller capacities by 
drawing from all a theory of our own. I wish 
they would copy the noble example of friend 
Cone of Oakland—tell what they have that’s rare 
and that they'll give it through the mail to such 
as don’t fear the expense of asking. 
Yours, H. . BAKER. 


GREAT YIELD OF CORN. 


Writes an Agent of the Michigan Farmer:— 
“Nathan J. Brown, of Pittsfield, gave me the 
following account of his last year’s corn crop:— 
30 acres, deep, rich, gravel and sandy soil—240 
bushels of shelled corn; making an average of 
68 bushels to the acre; cern, yellow dent. He 
has also a very large crop on the ground, this 
year. 

“Crops in this vicinity are extremely fine-— 
The farmers of Pittsfield, Washtenaw Co., wish 
you to make them a visit at your earliest con- 
venience; it is one of the best wheat-growing 
towns in the State. 

“Respectfully yours, 
A. H. @.” 





Catalogues of Fruit Tyees.—We have re- 
ceived a catalogue of the fruit trees and shrub. 
bery embraced in the nursery of B. Hodge, 
Esq., of Buffalo, of whigh we spoke in our Jast 
number. It would be difficult for any one to 
name any desirable variety of either fruit trees 
or shrubbery, which may not be found in this 
catalogue. 

We have also received the catalogue of Elliott 
and Co., of Oakland, which is a'so replete with 
choice varieties of fruit trees and shrubbery. 


Great sale of Short Horns.—We have receiv- 
ed from A. B. Allen, Esq., editor of the Ameri- 
can Agriculturist, N. Y., a slip, aiving an account 
of a great sale of short horns, which recently 
took place upon Mr. Sheaf’s farm, Duchess Co, 
N. Y., which appears to have gone off with great 
spirit, and at satisfactory prices. T hirty-five head 
of pure blood short horns, were disposed of; the 
lowest price paid, for calves a few months old, 
being fifty dollars, and the highest, for an im- 
ported bull two years old, $500. The animal was 
bought by Lewis F. Allen, of Black Rock. Con- 
siderable grade stock was also disposed of. 
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DETROIT PRICE CURRENT, 


SS 


Herd’s Grass, bu 200|Salt, $1 06 
Flax, bu 100 Butter, 12 
Lime, bbl 70|Eggs, doz. 10 
Flour, bbl. $3 75\Hides, Ib 3a6 
Corn, bu 50|Wheat, bu 7 
Oats, 25) Haars, Ib 6 
Rye, 37/Onions, bu 75 
Barley, 62/Cranberries, 1 00 
Hogs, 100 Ibs 3 50|Buckwheat, 100 Ibs 1 75 
Apples, bu 3l|Indian Meal, “ 1 123 
Potatoes, 25|Beef, ** 350a4 00 
Hay, ton 10a12 0U|Lard, Ib retail 7 
Wool, |b 18a4C|Houey, 10 
Peas, bu 100|Apples, dried 0 00 
Beans, 100|Peaches, do 0 00 
Beef, but 6a7 00/Clover Seed, bu 20 
Pork, 8al1 00/PineLumber,clear$zv thou. 
White Fish, 625 50)Second clear 15 * 
Trout, 3 50a6 50) Bill Lumber 11 * 
Cod Fish, Ib 5a5j/ Flooring : ie 
Cheese, 6| Common 10 * 
Wood, cord Qa2 25/ Lath Qs 








BUFFALO NURSERY AND HORTICUL- 
TURAL GARDEN. 


The Proprietor of this old established nursery now offers for 
sale a very large assoriment of Fruit and Ornament) Trees, 
Flowering Shrubs &c. The collection never was more complete 
—and comprises slmost every desirable article. His Fruit ‘Trees 
have been propugated with the greatest care, and mostly from 
bearing trees. His stock of upple trees is large and truly fine;— 
cherry trees mostly trained with low heads, all ef the best sort, 
Pear trees, a fine assortment, both standard, and also pyramidal 
Dwarf Trees, 4180 a fine collection of the Plum, Peach, Apricot 
Grape, Quince, Raspherry, Strawberry, &c. 

The stock of ornamental Trees and Plants is also very large.— 
The assortment of Evergrecn Trees can hardly be surpassed, An‘ 
nual importations are made from Europe of new and rere varie 
tirs of fruits, shrubs, roses, &c. 

Nursereymen and others supplied with trees, stocks &c., of 
var'ous sizes at very reduced ;-rices. Orders by mail and letters 
of inquiry will receive prompt attention. Descriptive Catalogues 
(a pamphlet of 60 pages) sent gratis to all who apply (post paid.) 
Prices low and uniform. BENJ. HODGE, 

Buffalo, N. Y., Sept. 1, 1850. 


“WINTER SEASON—1849-50 
CLOTHING FOR THE MILLION! 


EAGLE & ELLIOTT, 
HA completed their fall purchase, are 


now prepared to offer for sale an extensive end complete 
assortment,comprising 50,000 gurments of every grade,style,qual- 
ity and size, tobe had in the murket. Among which muy be found 
the most fashionable as well as the most substantial. Manufac- 
tured in Philadelphia, mechanicalty cut, and unsurpassed in 
neatness of paitern and design, purchased particularly for this 
market, and for the winter seasen of 1849.50. 

17 Merchants in the interior, and adjacent parts of Canada, 
are invited to cu! at No.61, Woodward Avenue, and examine 
the extensive stock of the subscribers. Having purchased their 
entire stock this season, in the Philadelphia market, they can of- 
fera great variety of styles and sizes, and sell their goods to 
wholesale purchasers at New York wholesale prices; or at retail 
in quantities to suit purchasers, at their usual low and saisfacto- 
ry prices. FAGLE & ELLIOTT. 

Fo. 61, Woodward Avenue, Larned Block, nearly opposite the 
Presbytprian Church, Detroit. 


CHARLES PIQUETTE, 


Se 


MANUFACTURER OF 
SUPERIOR DIAMOND POINTED 
GOLD PENS. 
DAMAGED PENS RE-POINTED. 


Also, damaged Watches and Jewelry, 


by a superior workman, and the work warranted. 
Detroit, August 1, 1850, _— 
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Black Tartarian cherry—About fruit trees, 313 
Culture of fruit, 3i4 
Manure for fruit trees—The way it is done, 315 
Drilling in wheat—Great crops, = 


More apples of gold—Gret yield of corn, &c. 








The First Premium of the N. Y. State Agricul- 
tural Society was awarded to 


EMERY & CO.’S IMPROVED RAILROAD 
HORSE. POWER. 


¥ Br subscribers are gratified to be enabled to present the pub- 
lic with the best testimonial of the superiority of their re- 
cently “Improvep RaiLroap Horse Power,” in the form of the 
First Premiom of the New York Siate Agricultural Society, at 
their Annual Fair, held near Albany on the 3d, 4th. Sih and 6th 
of September, 1850,where they were exhibited eact day in oper- 
ation, in competition with Wheeler’s Latest Impreved, (stiil 
made and sold by us,) Allen & Cos Improved, made in N. York 
by 4, B. Allen & Co., Han’s Approved Powers, from Rensselaer 
Co., Badger’s Patent {rom Otsego co., and other approved Pows 
ers on the Endless Chain principle. 

They were al] thoroughly examined by a competent Committee 
of practical farmers and mechanics, unbiased by former awards 
of the Society to some of the kinds on exhibition,they unanimous- 
ly awarded the So iety’s Firs! Premium, of Money and Diploma, 
to Emery & Co., for superiority of mevhanical construction,du- 
rabllity, strength and power. 

Having been long engaged in the manufacture and sale of Ag. 
ricuitural Machinery and Implements, we are pleased to know 
our exertions to introduce improved implements of husbendry are 
being appreciated by the agricu)tural public, the best testimoni:] 
of which we find in the rapidly incrensing and unprecedented de- 
mand for every article of our manofacture and trade. In no ur. 
ticle have we met with greater success than our Farmers’ Thresh- 
ing Machinery, improved, manufactured, and introduced by us; 
and notwithstanding the strong and growing competition of oih- 
er manufacturers, we have thus far fully sustained the superior 
character of our machinery. Whenever alterations or improve- 
ments are suggested, we invariably test, thoroughly their utility 
betore offering them to the pablie, and no new article or altera- 
tion introduced by us has thus far failed tu give increased satis. 
faction. 

The altention of Farmers and Lealers in Agricultural Imple- 
ments is respeciiully requested to our Powers, before purchasing 
elsewhere. 

Descriptive Catalogues, containing minute delineations,deserip- 
tions, terms, prices, &c., &c., of Horse Powers, also all the lead- 
ing articles in our trade, are furnished gratis on application by 
mail or otherwise. 

Efficient local agents in each county aro wanted to introduce 
and sell our implements, to whom liberal commissicns will be 
allowed. varying according to location, exertions made, & am’t 


of sales. 
For particulars epply to EMERY & CO., 
Proprietors of the Alban qe Works, Warehouse and 
Seed Store, Nos. 369 and 371, Broadwiy, N. Y. 
October. 1850. 
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WHEELER, MELICK, & CO,, 
PATENTEES AND MANUFACTURERS OF 
Wheeler’s Patent Improved Railway Chain 
Horse Powers. 





OVERSHOT THRESHERS, 


With Vibrating Separators; and of other Agricultural Machines 

‘The undersigned having secured of Wueeier, MELicK & Co., 
an vgency for the sale of their celebrated Machines, are prepared 
to furnish them at manufacturers’ prices, 

Tus Two Horse MACHINE is extensively used, not only by 
Farmers, but also by persons who mak: Threshing a business for 
the season. It isso compact and portabie, that the whole Mach- 
ine is easily loaded on acommon two horse wagon; or when to 
be moved often from place to place, is monnted on wheels. so 
that two men can get it in order for threshing in a few minutes, 
and remount it for moving with the same exse. With from 3 to 
5 hands it willthresh from 125 to 200 bushels of wheat, or twice 
the quantity of oats, per day, 

Tus One Horse Macuing, attended by two or three men will 
thresh from 60 to 100 bushels of wheat per day. it may be work- 
ed on u small sized barn floor without inconvenience. ‘This Ma- 
chine has been most used in the Eastern States, where threshing 
is chiefly done in barns, and in the winter season; but it is also 
very highly commended by Farmers in the Wesiera States who 
have used it. 

THe One Horse Power is adapted to various other purposes; 
such as Driving Circular and Vertical Saws, Feed Cutters, Corn 
Shellers, Boring Machines, Grind Stones, Pumps, &c. 

These Horse Powers, (both One and I'wo Horse,) are sirong 
and durable, with the gearing simply arranged, and notliuble to 
get ont of order, and run extemely light. With aslight eleva 
tion, the weight alone of the Horses affurds sufficient power to 
thresh as before stated, or te drive the other Machines before 
mentioned, 

Tue Oversuor Turesner is worked more conveniently and 
with less power than the Undershot or Common Thresher, and 
not statter grain or drive dust towards the workmen. 





THe VisRaTING SepaRaTor effectually dividesthe Grain from 
the Straw, leaving the former in the best order for cleaning; 
aud when expedition or convenienee makes it desirable, a Fan- 
ning Mill may be attachefi to, and driven by the same Horse 
Power. 

CracutaR Saw Miti.—This Mill is driven by a One Horse 
Power, and attended by two men; saws from 10 to 15 cords of 
wood twice in two, per day. 

STaLK AND Straw Currer.—This isa most excellent Mach- 
ine, und is much used. It cnts fine and exrremely fast. Stalks 
are cut by it three-eights of an inch long, und at the rate of from 
300 to 500 sheaves per day, with a Une Horse Power, 

The foregoing is a briet und fair statement of the qualities and 
character of our Machines, Probably a larger number of our 
Powers and Threshers are made and sold than of any other kind. 
Two of our firm have had 17 years’ experience in manufacturing 
Threshing Machines of various kinds, and are the INVENTORS 
AND PATENTEES of these Horse Powers) A tew were made 
in 1841 and 1812, which are stilllgood and in use. Since then the 
demand for them has steajily inereased, and we are uow prepar- 
ed to complete 1000 Machines this season. One of our Agents 
alone.(Mr, H. L. Emery, of Alvany.) sold nearly 200 Machines 
for us during the last vear. -Hundreds of Letters, Recommen- 
dations, and Notices in Agricultural Papers, Premiums at State 
end County Fairs, and other Testimonials can be shown to con- 
firma our advertising statements ; but as all Machines mate and 
sold by us or our agents, are 


WARRANTED 
not only fo perform as stated, but to give satisfaction to the 
Purchaser. 


We deem it unnecessary to give them here. For more detail- 
ed infotmation, or for the purpose of ordering Machines, address 


the subscribers nt Detroit, 
F. F. PARKER & BRO, 


























BOOKS — 
FOR THE AMERICAN PEOP-E. 





TO BOOK AGENTS AND CAN\YASSERS. 
THE FOLLOWING 
Valuable Family Publications 


Are decidedly the best Books that Agents 
can possibly employ their time in supplying 
to the people of the United States. 
SEARS’ New and Popular Pictorial Works— 


the most splendidly illustraied volumes for families ever issued on 
the American continent, containing mcre than FouR THOUSAND 
ENGRAVINGS, designed end executed by the most eminent artists 
of Englund and America. 

The extraordinary popularity of the above volumes in every 
section of the Union, renders an agency desirable in each one 
of our principal towns and villages. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 


Ss ic A Be Ss’ 
NEW AND POPULAR 
Pictorial Description of the United States! 


Containing an account of the Topography, Settlemeni, History, 
Revolutionary and other interesting Events, Statistics, Progress, 
in Agriculiure, Manufactures, and Population, &c., of euch state 
of the Union, i!justrated with 


Two Hundred Engravings 
of the principal Cities, Places, Buildings, Seenery, Curiosities, 
Seals of the States, &c. Complete in one octavo volume ot G00 
pages, elegantly bound in gilt, pictorial muslin. Retau price 
» 


$2 0. : 
The Pictorial Family Annual, 400 pages octavo, 
and illustrated with 212 Lengravings ; designed as « valuable und 
cheap present for puren's and teachers to piace in the hands of 
young peope, in attractive bindings, 

fue History OF PALESTINE, irom the Patriarchal Age to 
ihe present time, by John Kitie, editor of the London Pictorial 
Bible. 
Also, New Editions of Sears’ Pictorial History 
af the Bible—Pictorix)] Sunday Book—Description of Great Brii- 
ain and Ireland—Bibte Biography—Seenes and Sketches in Con- 
tinenta] Europe—Information for the Peop!c—Pictorial Family 
Instructor—Pietorial History of ‘he Americun Revoiution.An en- 
tirely new volume on the Wonders of the World, together with 


n° - PICTORIAL FAMILY BIBLE. 


The entire series have been carefully examined, and strongly 
recommended to Superintendents, Trustees, and Teechers of 
Schools, by the following distinguished gestlemen—His Excellen- 
ey HamiLton Fisn, Governor ef the State of New York: Hoa. 
CurisTtoruer Mor@an, Secretary of State, and Superinteudent 
of Common Schools, New York; T. Romeyn Beck, Esq., M. 
D., Secretury of the Regents ofthe University, New York;'the Les 
GISLATIVE CommirtEge on Colleges, Academies and Common 
Schools; Rev. Epwarp Hitcucock, LL. D., Pres’t. of Amherst 
College, and Prof. of Geology, Mass. 


er 


OUR PLAN. 


The plan of the Publisher has been so successfully carried out for 
several years, in the obtaining responsible men as agents, who 
are well known in their counties, towns and villuges, and have 
time and disposition to circulate good and instructive books among 
their neighbors and friends. By taking a glance at the above list 
of books, it will very easily be discovered, that they are 
with eqnal propriety adapted io the tastes of the Christian, 
the Patriot, the Statesman, and the Domestic Circle. Any per- 
son wishing to embark in the enterprise, will risk little by send- 
ing to ihe publisher $25 or $50. for which he will receive a Box, 
assor ed, as he may direct, at the wholesale cash prices. 

i? Enterprising and active young men, of respectability and 
good address, would do well to engage in the sal of the above 
5S 
volumes; and all Postmasters, Clergymen, Book Pedlars and 
Newspaper agents,are respectfully requested to act as our agents. 
A handsome remuneration allowed to all who engage in their sale. 

The postage must be paid in all cases. Please address 

ROBERT SEARS, Publisher, 
128, Nassau Street, New York. 


To Publishers of Newspapers throughout the 
United States. 


*,* Newspapers copying this advertisement entire, displayed 
as above, without any alteration or abridgment, including this 
notice, and givihg it two insertions, shall receive a copy of any 
one of our $2 50 or 3 00 works, subject to their order, by send- 
ing direct to the publisher. 


*,* No fetter wil! be taken from the office unless ; ost paid. 


# 
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STOVES AN 
Agricultural Implements. 
HE snbscribers offer for sale, on reasonable 


termes, u general assortment of Sov 8. Tin, Copper, Sheet 
lron, and Holiow wares,ol every description. 
—ALSO— 


unassortment of agricultural implements, including Psexshill, 
Eagle, Wisconsin and Mich gan Plows, Cultivaters, Cradies, 
Scythes, Hoes, Rekes Shoveis, Scrapers forks, Churns (atmos. 








AND 
n’s Furnishing Establishment, | 


Gentleme 
Corner of Jefferson and Woodward Accnues, Detroit. 
COMPLETE ASSORTMENT OF AR- 
TICLES, usually kept in a Clothing Esta‘lishment, con- 
Cn tly onh and end for sale at the lowest pos-ible rates. 
yuloths, Cussimeres, Ve-tings, &ec., on band and made up to or- 


er, in the most fashionable aud durabie style. 
HALLOCK & RAYMOND. 


kK. L. C. ROSE, havy- 
ing purchased the right to 

end Dr. Banning’s Body Brace in 
the Sate of Miclugan, sks to an 
pource that he may be consulted 
grutuitously at his office and res- 
idence, on Miami Avenue Detroit, 





phere) Wash Boards, &e., &e. 


5.0. & W PENFIELD. 


J. G. DARBY, 


ENGRAVER, 
No. 151, Corner Jefferson Avenueand Bates Street, 
Detroit, ( Third Story. ) 
APS, Visiting and Business Cards, Portraits, 
Bills of Fxchange, Wood Cuts, &c. 
Door Plates, S'lver Ware, &c., elegan 
Detroit, Jananry Ist,1-50 


NEW WHOLESALE BOOK-STORE! 


— un lersigned, having located themselves 
permanently in swe City of Detroit, beg leave to call the atten- 
tion of the people of this Stuie, to their No., being 180. Jefferson 
Avenue, where is to be fou d a general ussortment of Books, 
pertaining te Agriculture, Horucl uure, &c., &c., und where sub- 
scriplions are received forall “Agricultural Papers’ putlished in 
this country. 
—ALSO— 


acomplete assortment of School, Classical, Medical, Law and 
Miscellaneous books,together witha large assoriment of stationery 
and Paper Hangings, and Borders to match. 





i 


tly engraved, 








telaiive to the use of the Brace 
forthe nuxidiary relef of wenk- 
nessrs of the voeul, pulmonary 
digestive, spinal and nervous sys 
m, in the case of both Indies and gentlemen, particularly in the 
cose of weakness and spinon) deformities, so common tochildren 
tadies, and sedentary gentiemen in ‘his climate. 
The principle on which these affections are relieved by the brace 
is: — 
lst. By firmly supporting the loins or weak part of the bock, 
pushing it forward under the shoulder, and thereby ballancing 
the lav'er upon the body’s axis. 
2d. By lifting, but not compressing the sunken abdomen; also 
removing a dragging from the parts ahove. thereby expanding the 
waist and chest and strengthening the whele body by the conse- 
quent upward and outward bracing of the supported organs, an 
action and principle entirely different from that of corsets and 
shoulder braces. removing al! desire’ or, or proprietyin their 


se. 
The medical profession are invited to call. 
A lady in attead:nce upon ladies. 
Rooms open from 9:0 12 A. M., and from 2to 8 P. M. 
Patients unable to go out will be visiled at their dwellings, 
whenever the request is made. 
Phy sician= can be supplied with the braces at a liberal discount 


at wholesule. 
Also, the braces can be obtained of Dr. Thomas B. Clark, on 


Jefferson Ave. jrol 


Ga. Wa ARBMSTRONG, 


Manufacturer of and Deal-r in 
SUPERIOR HATS AND CAPS, 


N». 58, Woodwaid Avenne, 
( Between the Presbyterian Church, and Jefferson Avenus, 
Sign of Big Hat, Detroit. 
LSO, Dealer in Furs, Robes, Muffs, Umbrel- 
pine, Canes, Gloves, Scarfs, Cravats, SuspendersBuckskin 
Gloves, &c., very cheap for cash, 

Would rexpectfully solicit the patronage of Farmers and oth- 
ers coming inio the city, pledging himself to sell us cheap as eny 
ther establishment east of New York. 

His stock of Hats and Caps are of his own manufacture and 
warranted the best. 

G7 Orders fur any style of Hat or Cap promptly attended to, 








For sule Wholesale and Retui!, by 
F.P. MARKHAM & BRO, 
No. 180, Jeierson A venue, Deiroit. 


Detroit, Jan’y Ist, 1850, 


QMITH’S Patent Ventilating Smut Machine— 
2. 


Also, Moitt’s Agricuitural Furnace, tor sale bv 
Detroit,Jan'y 1,1950. 


D ‘0. & W. 8. PENFIELD. 
SOLDIERS AND VOLUNTEERS ! 
And the Widows, Fathers, Mothers, Brothers, 
and Sisters, of those who have died in the 
Army of the United States ! 


All who en'isted for 5 years, or during the war of 1812, before 
25th Dec., 1811, and never received the sume, are eniitled to 160 
ucres of land; all enlisted after that time, for like period, to 320 
ucres of land. All who served in Mexico, including voluntecrs, 
entitled to 3 months’ extra pxy and 160 acres of lard. The tand 
and money will be procured for those entitled, by writing to G. 
F. LEWIS, Banker. &c., Detroit, Michigan, Communications 
trom any part of the United States promptty wttended to. Write 
particularly the name of the Post Office, County, und State to 
which the answer is to be sent. 

U have the names of those who were killed inthe Mexican 
war, and will furnish any iuformiution to the relatives, free of 


charge. 








07 Letters must be Postage Paid. ep aptijani- 


TERMS.--The Michigan Farmer is published month - 
ly, by Warren Isnam, at one dollar a year in advance; 
after three months, $1.25; after six months, $1,50; after 
nine months, $1,75. No subscription taken for less than- 
one vear, por discontinued till all arrearages are paid.— 
To clubs, five copies for four dollars, twelve copies for 
nine dollars, and any greater number at the same rate. 

Advertising, for one folio, or one hundred words, 
first insertion one dollar and fifty cents—twelve dollars 
per annum. 

(LF Office next doorto Markham’s Book Store, op- 
posite Maj. Kearsley—entrance same as that of the Daily 
Advertiser. 








